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Editorial Comment 





The Mandate 


area Kennedy’s margin in the 
popular vote is admittedly narrow—but he 
js the victor. That circumstance seems to be 
obscured in the caterwauling about the extent 
of his mandate from the people. In any race 
the winner, whether by a mile or a nose-length, 
gets the prize with no qualifications. Kennedy 
has been elected not by some 200,000 votes or 
less, but by more than 34,000,000 votes. Had his 
margin of victory been one million or two 
million it still would not have altered the fact 
that over thirty million Americans would have 
voted for Nixon. Presidential elections in the 
United States are not won by acclamation or 
by 98% as in more efficiently organized coun- 
tries. Presidential returns of past elections in- 
dicate clearly that we accept philosophically 
the fact that the loser has generally garnered 






















anywhere from 45% to 48% of the popular 


' vote. That is the democratic process, and un- 


less we introduce a system of proportional rep- 
resentation for the presidency by which the 
office will be parceled out among a triumvirate, 
the man who gets the votes gets the mandate. 

It is essential to stress the self-evident because 
of the pressure being applied to President-elect 
Kennedy to “go easy” with his program. How- 
ever, Kennedy was elected precisely because 
Americans hoped that he would not “go easy.” 
It would be disastrous for the country if the 
dynamic candidate of the campaign were to 
modify his program; it is fortunately unlikely 
that he will do so. 


not 


the 


THE Tasks before the new President are 

light. He must place promptly before 
Congress his program of social legislation, A 
decent minimum wage, medical care for the 
aged and other proposals will face the opposition 
of reactionary Democrats and Republicans. Such 
a coalition defeated Senator Kennedy. President 
Kennedy, however, will be able to wield the 
authority of his office and of his mandate to 
ensure the passage of desperately needed legis- 
lation. 

In the field of civil rights, too, it is time that 
the nation heard its President speak out clearly 
and firmly in support of the law of the land. 
The tragic and scandalous scenes in New Or- 
leans where four little Negro girls have to be 
led into school under guard before a jeering 
mob of hoodlums gravely affect American pres- 





tige—that prestige which Kennedy has promised 
to restore. He has been given the mandate to 
do so by those citizens who could not make 
peace with the deadly silence which emanated 
from the White House during the shame of 
Little Rock and similar crises. 

As we go to press, American warships in the 
Caribbean point up the combustible nature 
of the international scene. Young President 
Kennedy, as he enters the White House, will have 
to deal literally with issues of life and death for 
America and the world. The hope and faith 
of the nation go with him; he has its mandate. 


Greetings to the 32nd 
National Convention LZOA 


From President-elect John F. Kennedy 


I wish to greet the Labor Zionist Organization 
of America on the occasion of your convention 
in Detroit and wish you success in your de- 
liberations. Your work in promoting brother- 
hood and understanding linking American and 
Israeli labor has earned you well-deserved credit 
and respect. Labor Zionism reflects the in- 
creasing pride justifiably taken by all Americans 
in the achievements of the State of Israel. 

I pledge to you that I will use all the authority 
of the White House to seek peace and imple- 
ment moral commitments in the Middle East. 


From Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 


I shall appreciate it if you will extend my 
greetings to all of those attending the current 
convention of the Labor Zionist Organization 
of America and my warmest compliments to 
your honored guest and distinguished speaker, 
Ambassador Avraham Harman. 


From Itzhak Ben-Zvi, President of Israel 


Ambassador Avraham Harman brought greet- 
ings from President Itzhak Ben-Zvi, who ex- 
tended good wishes on behalf of the people of 
the State of Israel. 

From David Ben-Gurion, 
Prime Minister of Israel 

My best wishes to the 32nd National Con- 
vention of the American Labor Zionist Organi- 
zation, Poale Zion. Your efforts will be signifi- 
cant if they will concentrate on Hebrew edu- 
cation, on strengthening the bonds between the 
Jewish people and Israel, and on fostering Aliyah 
from among the best elements of the Jewish 
youth. 
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Letter from Israel: 
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A Country or a Cause? 


by Moshe 


A RECENT book by an American who spent 
some time in Israel may well serve as a 
stimulus to reflection on the basic character of 
Israel as a nation and a state. Israel—A Blessing 
and a Curse by Hedley V. Cooke* does not 
deserve unusually serious attention on its own 
merits. It is written in a heavily colloquial, 
amateurish style, rather surprising in a former 
university lecturer in international law, and 
despite obvious effort fails in many respects to 
penetrate to fundamentals. But it raises one 
basic question. What is the right way to ap- 
proach Israel and its problems; as a country 
like any other, to be regarded as no more than 
a part of the international landscape; or as an 
ideal, a cause to be defended or combated, the 
product and the banner of a movement? 

Mr. Cooke writes out of a frankly confessed 
sense of emotional involvement. From 1943 he 
was American consul in Jerusalem for a spell, 
and he has a Jewish wife. He found himself 
taking sides in the Arab-Jewish conflict, in a 
manner to which there was no precedent during 
his previous terms of service in India and Tur- 
key. Even on his return to the United States 
the problem gave him no rest, and he came 
back to Israel in 1954 for a sojourn that lasted 
three and a half years, determined “to throw 
some clear and true light upon this Palestine 
problem.” 

The aim of the book, then, is argumentative, 
not, in the main, descriptive. It discusses the 
case for and against Israel as if she were on trial 
before the bar of world public opinion for her 
very right to exist. The charges against her are 
defined as having to do with: ‘‘(1) Israel’s right 
to hold territory in the Middle East; (2) Israel’s 
capacity to contribute to the general welfare 
of the region; (3) her ability to exist at all, 
except as an artificial entity sustained by outside 
support; (4) whether her conduct has been 
such as to entitle her to consideration; and (5) 
her responsibility for the fate of those eight 
hundred thousand Arabs deprived of their homes 
by the events of 1947-48.” 


THE FIRST question that occurs to one on con- 
sidering the formidable indictment implied 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


by these blunty formulated questions is whether 
anyone is entitled to put Israel on the defensive 
in this way. Here we have a nation of two 
million living in a state which is recognized by 
governments in all parts of the world as sover. 
eign and independent. This state is a membe 
of the United Nations which, by its charter, 
“Ss based on the sovereign equality of all it; 
Members.” ‘This fundamental provision of the 
charter clearly rules out of court any attempt 
to question the right of a member state to exist, 
or any limitation on its sovereignty except a 
provided in the charter itself. Members may 
be criticized, or called to account in the Secu- 
rity Council or the Assembly, for a breach of 
their international obligations, or for conduct 
liable to endanger peace or affect the rights and 
interests of others, but even a state found guilty 
of offenses against international law cannot bk 
put on trial for its life. 


Hungary, for instance, has defied the Assem- 
bly’s decisions adopted after the 1956 revolt; 
Egypt continues to proclaim herself in a state 
of belligerency with Israel and maintains her 
blockade of Israeli shipping and cargoes in the 
Suez Canal in breach of the Security Council’ 


resolutions of 1951; all the Arab States are vio-[ 
lating their charter obligations by proclaiming | 
a state of war with Israel and actively sustaining | 


an economic boycott against her; but, although 
the United Nations may from time to time 
consider measures to exert pressure, or even im- 
pose sanctions, against these countries to secuft 


compliance with their international obligations, f 


it does not occur to anyone to question their 
right to exist. 


Mr. Cooke attempts to justify the posing of 
these questions by alleging the existence of 3 
“new rule” of international law: “that any 
transference of title should always be by the 
free act of the outgoing sovereign”—a rule for 
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which, characteristically, he does not find it | 


necessary to give chapter and verse. And since | 
the previous sovereign, Great Britain, did not f 
hand over sovereignty to anyone, Israel’s sover- } 
eignty must be permanently limited by “het | 
duties—as embodied in her charter of existence” [ 


—duties which, apparently, are implied by the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration and the United 
Nations Partition Resolution of 1947. 
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Any such permanent limitations, of course, 
yould make nonsense of the UN Charter, for 
they would create two classes of states: one class 
yith full rights of sovereignty, and another 
consisting of states of an inferior type, always 
subject to certain restrictions on their freedom 
derived not from the general provisions of in- 
ternational law or engagements voluntarily 
sumed, but arising out of the circumstances 
in which they were created. Between the mem- 
hers of two such classes there could be no 
equality. 

This is not to deny, of course, that Israel, 
like all other states, has certain duties and obli- 
gations, legal and moral, arising out of the 
generally accepted standards of international 
behavior and such agreements as she has entered 
into out of her own free will, but there is only 
one kind of sovereign state, regardless of how 
any particular state was founded. Indeed, Mr. 
Cooke himself says that “there is no such thing 
as the capital punishment of a sovereign state; 
this is ruled out by the UN Charter,” though 
he does not seem to realize that this in itself 
makes nonsense of his entire approach to the 
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' that it is maintained by her enemies. 


trial, not Israel. 


problem. If any sovereign state has a cate- 
gorical right to continue to exist—and this is 
clearly implied by the absence of any possibility 
of “capital punishment,” then his five questions 
are removed to quite another plane. It then 
becomes a matter of legitimate criticism of 
Israel’s policies and actions, such as can be ap- 
plied to scores of countries for various reasons, 
and the very basis for putting Israel on trial for 


| her life disappears. 


I have dealt with this aspect of the problem 
at some length because if this attitude is adopted 
by one whose approach to Israel is on the whole 
sympathetic and fair-minded, it is not surprising 
And it 
obscures an essential and fundamental point: 
that it is those enemies who should be put on 
If the “capital punishment” 
of a state is ruled out by the charter, then those 
who are attempting to impose that penalty by 


boycott, blockade and preparations for war, are 


guilty of an international crime, and their sup- 
porters are aiding and abetting that crime. In 
short, it is the Arabs who should be placed in 
the dock, not Israel. 


| NevertHeress, once we have put aside the 


question of Israel’s right to exist as one which 
cannot logically be put at all, some of the counts 
in the indictment which Mr. Cooke considers 
at such length remain to be answered, not as 
such, but as a moral challenge which Israel must 
face, and to which, indeed, she is very much 
alive. On the question of her “right to hold 
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territory in the Middle East” she is entitled to 
demand a ruling of “no case to answer”—not 
a verdict of “not guilty.” The matter of the 
responsibility for the fate of the Arab refugees 
has been exhaustively dealt with on the forum 
of the United Nations and elsewhere, and for 
this reason I do not propose to discuss it here. 
But Israel’s capacity to contribute to the wufare 
of the region, her ability one day to dispense 
with outside aid, and the quality of her conduct 
in home and foreign affairs, are problems with 
which all Israelis, as well as Jews everywhere and 
friends of Israel in general, must be concerned. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion declared in his Brandeis Uni- 
versity address that “Every people is a chosen 
people—in its own eyes, at any rate.” The 
term he used was “am segula,’ which is trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version of the Scrip- 
tures as “‘a peculiar people”—peculiar not in the 
sense of strange or unusual, but meaning “be- 
longing to in particular,” that is, a people 
belonging particularly to God as His own spe- 
cial possession. Though on that occasion, the 
Prime Minister of Israel seemed to disclaim any 
particular “‘chosenness” as applying to Israel, 
he has often said that Israel must become an am 
segula. 

In his essay on Israel and the Diaspora, Mr. 
Ben-Gurion has explained clearly his interpreta- 
tion of the term, which he regards as closely 
intertwined with the Messianic vision. He under- 
stands the ideal it stands for as the Biblical 
equivalent of what would now be described as 
“a model state,” for our forefathers had no 
notion of the modern concept of the state, and 
the prophets embodied their vision of a perfect 
society in the people, and expressed it in reli- 
gious terms. ‘The ideal of goodness, justice and 
mercy would not be realized through the rule 
of the superior man” [as in the Republic of 
Plato], “but by the people, the people as a whole, 
becoming a chosen people” (am segula). 

There is no question, therefore, of claiming 
special privileges; what is involved is a special 
obligation. And he goes on to explain that this 
obligation is the outcome of Israel’s peculiar 
position in the world, as a small nation not 
belonging to any group of peoples, either terri- 
torial or ethnical—except for the Semitic peo- 
ples of the Middle East which are its mortal 
enemies—which must win its place in the world 
not by power or alliances but by superiority in 


quality. 


LTHOUGH this concept has been stated by 
Israel’s Prime Minister with particular clar- 
ity and force, it is by no means exclusive with 
him; in fact, it is a wide-spread component of 
the consciousness of the people. It is not con- 
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fined to intellectual leaders and journalists; the 
ordinary man in the street is extremely sensitive 
to any fault or shortcoming in the country’s 
affairs, because he feels instinctively that Israel 
must be something more than any ordinary 
country, minding its own business and with its 
normal proportion of evildoers and incompe- 
tents. My own feeling is that we often go too 
far in this direction. Whether it is a matter 
of bureaucratic inefficiency, goods of poor qual- 
ity, or dishonesty in public affairs, the common 
reaction is that these things, which exist every- 
where, in some way cast doubt on Israel’s raison 
d’étre. That is one of the reasons why in our 
public relations we are so reluctant to admit 
that Israel has any faults, that it has thieves 
and swindlers and juvenile delinquents like 
other countries. It is not just a determination 
to put the best face on things out of prudential 
motives; it is rather that the blemishes are so 
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painful to us, because we are not content to 
“like all the nations.” 


This attitude is also reflected in the Israel; 












When traveling abroad he may try to give th 
most favorable possible account of his oy, 
country, regarding himself as an unofficial ap, 
bassador, but on his return home he will pay 
unstinted tribute to the courtesy of the Engl 
the energy of the Americans, and so forth. Oy 
and over again in discussions on public affaix 
you will hear comparisons, disparaging to Israel 
with the way things are done in “hameding) 
hametukanot”—the normal, well-ordered coup. 
tries. 


This is one of the impulses that spur on Israel 
in many fields to effort and initiative, whethe 
it be the scientist in his laboratory, the seni 
government official, the manager of a Histadru 
enterprise, or the kibbutznik who tries to in. 
crease the output of his settlement’s fields. | 
fires the Israeli expert abroad, who is doing hi 
country credit in the new states of Asia 
Africa. Of course, there is also the commn 
run of workers or business men who just jo 
along, or concentrate on adding another fey 
pounds to their monthly income or getting 
larger house and a better refrigerator. But th 
leaders in many walks of life—which include 
not only the managers and “top people” bu 
also not a few of the rank and file—are driva 
not only by the desire for material advance. 
ment, but also by the feeling that Israel muf 
be better than other countries if she is to justi} 
her existence to her own people. family 


And there is one aspect of Israel’s mission of jst en 
which Mr. Cooke shows hardly any understant{ Vienn 
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ing: her responsibility to world Jewry. He tet the v 
gards it as merely a matter of a claim on thf under 
aid and support of Jews abroad. Israelis do, i My 
is true, feel that they are entitled to this adh fom. 
though many are disturbed by their dependent> yhile 
on it. There is also a wide-spread feeling-} Enga 
which I confess I share—that Diaspora jen the I 


who fail to come and settle here do not kno¥h | w, 





what is good for them. But the nation is unittl> end, 
in its readiness to take in any of our people whi} are 4 
may be willing or compelled to come to Israel. I the « 
There may be a case for demanding more: ‘} yite 
greater respect for the Diaspora communities 4} supp 
they are and a greater readiness to help them was 
That may yet come. But so long as Israel 3 pror 
willing, not only to accept, but to welcomt} erty 
immigrants, we are justified in claiming that Fist, 
this is more than just another country; it is th § hol} 











embodiment of at least a striving towards! 
many-faceted ideal: the ideal of am segula- 
a very special kind of people. 
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cial an, — Vienna as large, up-to-date island 
E of progressive thought in an ocean of medi- 
th. Oy eval superstition; a fortress besieged on all sides, 
: d bravely holding out when hunger, wretched 


caffe. 
IC aff ; 
© Lusi] somantic hunger, would stalk through its 
smedingh SS (as it often did) ; an experimental station 


in which idealistic scientists were laboring hard 


Count iy create the maximum of a product, called 
tal “happiness,” for the largest number of people, 
Stal only to see their efforts thwarted and finally 


“—_ destroyed by the very beneficiaries of their toil. 
sl ‘ty In the last instance I refer, of course, to that 
on idmirable episode in human engineering to 
Ids i which both friends and foes of Socialism applied 
as: ki the misleading term “Red Vienna:” misleading 
Ase : because the color should have been the most 
alld tender green of humanitarian hopefulness, and 
el io misleading because the city had, perhaps, a 
ye t ; larger share of Fifth Columnists eager to wreck 
saad all efforts at social improvement than Madrid 
vl el had traitors anxious to open the city gates to 
al i the Moors of General Franco. But I do not 
by intend to compress into the framework of an 
drives what should be the subject of a substantial 
wall book (a book that has yet to be written) : the 
a rise, fall and death of Socialist Vienna. I must 
stir confine myself to relating how I—an adolescent 
jor intellectual from a Jewish upper middle-class 
_ | tamily—was swept into the maelstrom of Marx- 
1on ff ist endeavor, and how my love affair with “Red 
stan’ Vienna” continued to mold my life long after 
Tere the utopian commonwealth had disintegrated 
n tht under the hammer blows of history. 


My father hated the “Reds” (who were re- 
form-hungry Laborites rather than Bolshevists) , 
while he had only contempt for the Zionists. 
Engaged in a profitable law practice, he loathed 
the Reds as the destroyers of “free enterprise.” 
I was only seven when the First World War 
ended and the Revolution broke out, yet there 
area few things I remember well. For instance, 
the chief of our suburban police-station was in- 
vited to our villa, and treated to a magnificent 
| Supper (at a time when even a loaf of bread 
was hard to get), whereupon he solemnly 
Promised that his men would protect our prop- 
erty, should the “rabble” dare to invade our 
district (the “rabble,” it was clear, were the 
hollow-cheeked demobilized soldiers who were 
coming home by every imaginable means of 
transportation, and were joining the revolu- 
tionary workers to drive out the Hapsburgs and 













I Was a Red Viennese 


by Alfred Werner 


everything the monarchy stood for). Eaves- 
dropping, I imagined these Reds to be man- 
eating monsters like those I had read about in 
fairy-tales, and it dawned upon me why Mother 
had recently begun to fetch me from school 
(lest on my way home I might be kidnapped 
or eaten up alive by a stray Red). 

As I was to learn much later, the Austrian 
Revolution was one of the most orderly affairs 
in the world, and if, in 1919, a half-dozen 
Viennese got killed, this was due to an idiotic 
putsch staged by the tiny Communist minority 
for whom the Socialist government of Premier 
Renner was not radical enough. Yet my father 
was, at least, constant in his abhorrence of Reds, 
for he cast his votes for the Christlich-Sociale, 
often dubbed ‘“‘the House-owners’ Party,” even 
though they made no bones about their rejection 
of Jews (however, to be precise, they accepted 
into their ranks Jews who had become converted 
to Catholicism, provided they looked and acted 
non-Jewish and, what is more important, con- 
tributed liberally to the party fund). To him, 
I was a “Red” if I did not obey his orders. 
When the cook did not return on Sunday night 
at 10 p.m., her outrageous neglect of duty was 
traced to “Red” propaganda, and if the corner- 
grocer charged more for vegetables than we 
were ready to pay, the “Reds” were blamed for 
the rise in prices. 


ET NOT all members of the bourgeois class 

were red-baiters. Jewish intellectuals, in- 
cluding prosperous physicians and lawyers, 
were particularly fascinated by the Messianic 
strivings of the Socialist-controlled city govern- 
ment. Like all other members of their class, 
they were affected by the new taxation through 
which the Socialists shifted the financial burden 
from the proletarian majority to the affluent 
minority. Remembering the near-poverty of 
their own parents or grandparents in Galicia or 
Russia—few Jewish families could boast of con- 
tinued residence in Vienna for more than thirty 
years—they did not bemoan the reduction of 
their income as raucously as their Gentile “‘fel- 
low capitalists.” In fact, they admired Hugo 


Breitner, Red Vienna’s economic wizard, a 
shrewd and successful Jewish banker who had 
thrown in his lot with the underdog and totally 
reversed the taxation procedure of his conserv- 
ative predecessor (who had put the stress on 
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consumer taxes bound to hit the “little man’s” 
everyday need of food and public utilities). 
Jewish intellectuals also loved and admired an- 
other Jewish Socialist, Professor Julius Tandler, 
a prominent teacher of anatomy, who was put 
in charge of the city’s welfare program, and 
established hundreds of free dental clinics, nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens, youth homes and 
summer camps. 


As a teen-ager, leaving the near-rural quiet of 
Ober-Sankt-Veit and exploring my native city 
in every direction, I saw, with astonished eyes, 
one huge housing project go up beside another. 
I also heard, at home and elsewhere, much de- 
rogatory talk directed against them: they were 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money; they were 
Marxist fortresses in which ammunition was be- 
ing stored with which to stage a Bolshevist 
revolution (except for a few months of a 
Catholic-Socialist coalition government, the 
Austrian republic was ruled by a conservative 
regime); and they were so wretchedly con- 
structed that each was in imminent danger of 
collapse. Subsequent events taught us that the 
second charge was, in part, true: machine guns 
and cartridges were, indeed, hidden in some of 
the Gemeindebauten, but even the most radical 
among the workers’ militia never dreamed of 
using these weapons for a putsch. As the militia’s 
name — Republikanischer Schutzbund — indi- 
cated, this unit had been formed to protect the 
fledgeling republic. When, in February 1934, 
the Republikanischer Schutzbund barricaded 
itself in those Gemeindebauten and, for a few 
horror-fraught days, exchanged fire with the 
besieging Austrian army, these desperately brave 
men no more hoped to emerge victorious than, 
a decade later, the defenders of the Warsaw 
Ghetto could expect to defeat the Wehrmacht. 


The third charge, of course, was idiotic. For 
the walls of the Gemeindebauten did not 
crumble under the heavy artillery fire—after 
the bloody event, I saw facades with holes as 
big as a man—and all of the housing projects 
built by the Socialists are still standing after 
thirty and forty years, testimony of a proud will 
towards self-improvement. The taxpayers’ 
money had not been wasted, this much is sure. 
For I remember slum sections in Vienna worse 
than some of the most depressed Puerto Rican 
and Negro neighborhoods in Manhattan. I re- 
call, in particular, a visit to a classmate who 
lived in a huge tenement house the very sight 
and smell of which made me sick. The “‘apart- 
ment,” where he lived with his parents and two 
younger brothers, was kept clean, but it had 
neither toilet nor bathroom, nor even a water 
faucet of its own. In the middle of the long 
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corridor there was one toilet and one water 
faucet for the use of all of the fifteen or twenty 
families on a floor. Of the two windows in the 
apartment only one, in the living-room, looked 
out upon something—a row of dismal grey walls 
with not the least bit of green in sight; the 
other opened upon the dark and airless corridor, 


And there I was, only fifteen, but already 

burning with a flaming sense of social justice, 
and impatiently asking my friend’s father why 
he had not turned to The [Socialist] Party in 
his quest for better living-quarters—and dis. 
mayed upon learning that the Old Man (he 
may not have been over forty, but to a boy 
he looked very old), a proletarian, had never 
bothered to enroll, though he would, of course, 
vote for the Socialist ticket! I, the son of a 
house-owner and car-owner (private cars were 
still a rarity in the Vienna of the 1920’s), who 
wined and dined foreign visitors, and for that 
purpose kept an extra servant, was preaching 
the Marxist gospel (in the immature, emotional 
way I had grasped it) to a minor employee in 
an office that was not even unionized! 


It was about that time that I had been re- 
cruited into The Party—more precisely, into the 
Verband Sozialistischer Mittelschueler, an ot- 
ganization of high-school boys and girls, which 
was one of the fifteen hundred auxiliary units 
serving The Party in the most tangential ways 
(under the broad banner of “Socialism,” indi- 
viduals grouped together to collect stamps, 
breed rabbits, hike in the Vienna woods, fight 
alcoholism, etc.). The majority of members in 
the Verband came, like myself, from comfort- 
able Jewish middle-class homes. ‘To judge from 
my own case, nearly all of us must have drifted 
in the leftist direction for the same two reasons. 
There was, first, the escape from Judaism. What 
I saw and felt of it, offended my aesthetic 
sensibilities. The synagogue to which I wa 
dragged by my paternal grandfather was an 
unattractive dark room in which old bearded 
men were murmuring or shouting in an odd 
language I did not understand. True Socialists 
on the other hand asked no questions as to 
whether you were a Jew, a German or a Czech, 
and condemned anti-Semitism as a weapon in 
the arsenal of bourgeoisie, designed to separate 
one worker from another (although in practice 
many a card-bearing Socialist would, on occa- 
sion, in an argument with an employer, remem- 
ber first that he was a “Jewish pig,” and only 
afterwards that he was a natural enemy of the 
working class). 


Secondly, there was the feeling of guilt. Per- 
sonally, I could never get rid of it. For one 
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wening I might put on a blue shirt and red tie 
» attend a youth rally in commemoration of 
Yatteoti, who had been killed by Mussolini’s 

g, and on the next my well-tailored dark 
ait to attend the dancing-class at the celebrated 
flmayer’s, where, as well as the fashionable 
steps, we also studied the quadrille, with its 
many complicated figures, as though we were 
till living in the glamorous era of Metternich. 
On the first of May I would march, with tens 
of thousands, on the flag-bedecked Ringstrasse, 
past the neo-Gothic town hall, that citadel of 
Austro-Marxism, singing revolutionary songs, 
yet the next evening I might look down upon 
the same Ringstrasse from the aristocratic Burg 
theater during the intermission of a performance 
of Koenig Ottokars Glueck und Ende, and un- 
happily confess to myself that the wisdom of 
the conservative poet-playwright Grillparzer 
was more impressive than the May oratory of 
the burgomaster Seitz. 


JF IN some ways I never managed to develop 
a well-integrated “Marxist” personality, in 
other ways, I was more radical than Marx him- 
self (who is supposed to have quipped, to an 
ardent follower, “Moi, je ne suis pas Marxiste!’’) . 
I convinced myself that it was un-Marxist to 
tide in a car, and refused to ride with my father 
(once or twice I succumbed to the temptation, 
but cowered in the rear, fearing that I might 
be spotted by a “comrade,” all the more as my 
father, in his fur-lined coat, bowler on his head, 
and a big cigar clamped between his full lips, 
looked like one of George Grosz’s bitter cari- 
catures of a capitalist exploiter). It was un- 
Marxist to seduce a servant girl. It was un- 
Marxist to read trash, to smoke, to drink hard 
liquor—and I stuck to my rules, developed after 
having attended some fire-spitting sermons 
given by a lean and loquacious Puritan at our 
Verband. 

And this “Puritanism” somehow appealed to 
a Jewish tradition which was there, after all, 
however eloquently we would try to conceal or 
even deny it. There was also the immense re- 
spect for book knowledge. In the reading-room 
of the Arbeiter-Bibliothek, a young man might 
pore over commentaries upon commentaries of 
Das Kapital more or less the same way as his 
grandfather, in a Polish beth ha-midrash, had 
studied commentaries upon commentaries of the 
Talmud. There was a long, yet direct and un- 
broken line from Prophet Amos’ harsh condem- 
nation of pleasure-loving women and of the op- 
Pressors of the poor to Vienna’s “Jewish” Social- 

















ists, such as Austerlitz, Bauer, Danneberg, and 
Ellenbogen, whose lectures I attended, and 
Whose personal moral conduct (unchallenged 
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even by their political foes) was on the same 
high level as their moral indignation over social 
ills. Among those of my generation of “Red 
Viennese” who survived the Nazi holocaust 
there are many who have achieved recognition 
and success, yet of those whom I met again 
after the lapse of years, none had lost entirely 
that youthful idealism and optimism which had 
been implanted in us by the example of our 
Socialist elders. 

But their teaching was not exclusively to the 
good. Socialist indoctrination made us one- 
sided. Now that I am much older than my 
father was when he proudly drove his first 
Mercedes-Benz with the smug expression of a 
Roman emperor on his face, I am inclined to 
think that he may not have been “the capitalist 
bastard” I secretly and—in one excited flare-up 
even openly—accused him of being; that he 
may have been a bit of an egotist, and too much 
of a hedonist, but nothing worse; and that it 
was not necessary to vote Socialist to be an 
excellent person. Some of us became doctri- 
narians to a point where we saw everything 
through red spectacles—even the girl we made 
love to or a picture in an exhibition. We talked 
too much—about the sexual code appropriate to 
a Socialist, about literature, music and art until 
all beauty had been driven out by a strictly 
utilitarian approach (“whether this or that pic- 
ture, or poem, or sonata, might be directly help- 
ful in fostering Socialist principles”). On the 
other hand, I remember that when I submitted 
a batch of poetry to the literary editor of the 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, it was returned with the re- 
mark that my verses were too “individualistic” 
(since they dealt not with the class struggle but 
with love and the delights of nature). 


EXT was the cult of ugliness. It was opposed 

by some Socialists, but even these usually 
camouflaged their instinctive resistence to avoid 
being accused of decadence. To be a full-fledged 
Socialist, a young intellectual had to sport a 
dirty shirt and black fingernails (though the 
workers themselves were only too eager to get 
out of their soiled work-clothes into clean 
linen!). A woman I knew well would borrow 
her maid’s everyday dress when appearing on a 
Socialist platform. The girls shunned, not only 
lipstick and powder, but even the use of comb 
and brush. 

A good deal of the poetry, drama, music and 
painting produced under the auspices of the 
culture-minded Socialist city council strikes 
us today as utterly devoid of grace and charm 
as does much that had been commissioned here 
by the W.P.A. The Socialists were intolerant 
in matters of taste (or rather in their denial 
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of the importance of taste) as they were in- 
transigent in other matters. 

I remained friendly with certain sensitive 
Catholic classmates whose quiet manners and 
taciturnity my comrades to the left (for I 
never considered myself a Socialist in perfect 
standing) arrogantly took for stupidity. I listen- 
ed patiently to what good old bearded Dr. 
Moritz Lewin, our Religionslehrer, would say— 
or try to say; for those who bothered to attend 
Religionsunterricht rather than to play hooky 
mostly did so to challenge the poor man, or 
to get some mild amusement from his self- 
conscious unctuousness. 

Intolerance is, indeed, a two-way street. It 
is impossible to say which were the worst offend- 
ers of the four or five political groups that be- 
tween 1919 and 1928 competed for the posses- 
sion of Vienna, though I believe that both Nazis 
and Communists (both as vociferous as they 
were numerically weak) were the greatest cul- 
prits. It is sufficient to say that political life in 
Vienna was characterized by so much hate- 
mongering and even bloodshed that all talk 
about Vienna’s alleged ““Gemuetlichkeit” evokes 
in me only a smile. I grew up reading in the 
local papers about members of parliament 
throwing inkstands at each other. I learned 
to avoid agitated crowds, as they often indicated 
brawls between Sozis and Nazis, Sozis and 
Heimwehr (the near-Fascist group led by Prince 
Starhemberg), Niazis and Catholics, and so 
forth. At the University, Nazi students who 
were in the majority (though in the city itself 
they were never very strong) invaded the class- 
rooms, beat up whomever they considered ene- 
mies, ripped books, jackets, lecture notes, and 
threw Jewish, Catholic and liberal students 
down the ramp and into the street (where the 
police watched inactively, as a medieval law 
conveniently barred them from the building). 
Among the medical students, the warring 
parties would resort to whatever sharp knives 
they were using for dissecting corpses—with 
the result that grave injuries were not un- 
common among members of both groups. 


WtnH my mother and younger brother I hap- 

pened to have been on vacation in Carinthia 
on that 15th of July, 1927, when angry So- 
cialist workers set the Palace of Justice afire; 
but my father was there that day (it was the 
site of the real estate registry and of certain 
courts), and barely managed to escape from 
the burning building. But I remember clearly 
the events of February 12, 1934, and the days 
following when large sections of the city were 
involved in a civil war which, though short, 
was fought with a hatred that, in its intensity, 
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probably matched the fervor of the Parisian 
communards and their foes. 

On that Monday, we awoke to find thy 
the streetcars were not running. For sever 
hours, there was the ominous quiet that pr. 
cedes a storm. During that interval, the city 
was alive with rumors. Someone would whisper 
that, to frustrate the planned dissolution of 
the Social Democratic Party by the government 
of little Premier Dollfuss, the Socialists had 
staged a successful strike all over the country, 
(This was greatly exaggerated.) There wer 
reports that the Second International, or th 
Czech regime, would come to the aid of th 
Viennese workers. Hours after the storm ha 
broken out in faraway Linz (a Schutzbuendl 
unit in a housing project had opened fire on 
policemen who had come to search for hidden 
weapons), the guns began to roar in Vienm, 
too. We were then living in the Innere Stadt, 
the center of the city, several miles away from 
the workers’ district, where the fighting oc. 
curred. Around the Innere Stadt—where al 
important government buildings are located— 
a cordon of barbed wire had been set up by 
the Government. In this large cage we who 
were sympathizing with the rebellious workers, 
if only because we had no love for the Govern- 
ment, were waiting—waiting for miracles that, 
we knew, would not occur. 

Except for steel-helmeted policemen, the nar- 
row streets of the Innere Stadt were nearly 
empty. But from a distance we could hear 
the boom, boom, boom of the mountain artillery 
and field howitzers thundering against the wall 
of the Gemeindebauten that, indeed, had be- 
come fortresses. None of us could sleep while 
the bombardments continued through the night 
and huge searchlights kept searching one win- 
dow after another for snipers. 


By Thursday or Friday, the Government had 
put down the revolt. So much has been written 
on this ill-fated uprising by participants in 
both camps as well as by neutral observers that 


all I can add to it are the memories of one who, | 


for weeks, felt as though he had been hit by a 
rock, and was very slowly regaining the use of 
his mental and physical faculties. Even though 
my youthful enthusiasm for Marxism and for 
immersion into the masses has long waned, the 
shock of February, 1934, still numbs me after 
twenty-odd years. 

That was a great tragedy not only because, 
as a result of the uprising, thousands were killed 
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in action or executed after summary trials, but 
also because it sounded the death knell of Aus- 
trian democracy. At the same time, it had 
a bitterly humorous element. Long after the 
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wavincing me that these “Bolsheviks,” de- 
junced by Chancellor Dollfuss’s press as mon- 
ges, were anything but cold-blooded fiends. 
after the first shots had been fired, Socialist 
iyders still tried to avoid the catastrophe by 
uking to “moderates” in the enemy camp 
ly to be bagged by the police upon returning 
fom their unsuccessful mission). Long mani- 
fstos were drawn up, hotly discussed, and re- 
peatedly changed while the fighting went on 
i couple of blocks away. In operetta style, the 
laders of the revolt met in cafés, where they 
gt up their headquarters, gave directions 
through messengers that came and went, and 
payed taroc to while away the time. Their 
entire strategy was frightfully obsolete, as was 
ptoven by the near-successful Nazi putsch, a 
few months later: the Nazi underground con- 
centrated on the Innere Stadt and its govern- 
ment offices, seized the radio station, occupied 
the Chancery, killed Federal Chancellor Dollfus, 
ind would have been completely successful, had 
not large sections of army and police remained 
loyal to the Government. 

After the storm was over, many of us who 
were indebted to the Socialist Party for one thing 
or another felt, for weeks and months, that 
life had come to an end, that life was not worth 
living. True, the Party had declined consider- 
ably in its last stage, it had lost nearly all of 
its political power after Dollfuss had begun, 
by means of the—utterly unconstitutional— 
emergency measures, to govern, ignoring a par- 
lament that had voted itself out of existence 
through sheer stupidity. But there was still 
the Arbeiter-Zeitung as the lone voice of oppo- 
sition, and there were still the Arbeiter-Buecher- 
een where one could read books that the 
Church, or the petty censors of the new regime, 
had put on the Index. There were still places 
where you could voice “un-Christian,” “un- 
Patriotic” opinions. . . . 


STRANGE to say, we got used to the new state 
of affairs. And we had to get used to many 
new things. One was the unexpected gulfibility 
of the workers, many of whom blamed the 
catastrophe upon the Party’s “Jewish” leader- 
ship. (It did not make any difference that 
there had been as many non-Jews in prominent 
positions as there had been Jews.) They were 
blamed for having started the revolt, or for 
having forsaken the combatants. They were 
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| criticized for having fled abroad—or for having 


allowed themselves to be caught. The fact 
that several of the defendants in the spectacular 
Schutzbund trials staged by the regime bore 
unmistakably Jewish names, and that all of 
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the counsel for the defense were Jewish lawyers 
(some of whom had never been Socialists and 
took the cases because they felt that the accused 
men had fought to protect democracy) —all 
this made no difference to men and women 
who overnight forgot the humanistic indoc- 
trination of years. 


We Jews thus faced three kinds of anti- 
Semitism: that of the Nazis who, though “‘out- 
lawed,” were getting bolder; of the men around 
Chancellor Schuschnigg (who boasted of his 
friendship with Franz Werfel, yet did nothing 
to stop the Patriotic Front from ousting one 
Jew after another from teaching or govern- 
mental jobs) ; and the third, which hurt most— 
the changed attitude of the “proletarians.” Per- 
haps the Party leadership had not been fault- 
less, in this respect. Time and again the Arbeiter- 
Zeitung had singled out for vehement attack 
the Rothschilds (who were not worse than 
Gentile bankers and capitalists) in order to take 
the wind out of the Nazis’ sails, in order to 
prove that the Sozis were not a “Judenschutz- 
truppe,” an army for the protection of Jews, 
as their enemies claimed. These editorials, and 
many other pieces with subtle and not so subtle 
anti-Semitic innuendos were written by Jews 
whose fathers or grandfathers had been yeshiva 
bochers! Zionism was treated editorially as 
though it were a Jewish brand of Nazism, while 
even Labor Zionists were snubbed and, wherever 
possible, kept out of sight of the ““Aryan” work- 
ers. One of the most astonishing things I ever 
read was an editorial in the illegal Arbeiter- 
Zeitung, printed in Czechoslovakia and smug- 
gled into Austria: it told the Underground 
that Schuschnigg was a greater evil than Hitler, 
and insisted that even under the present cir- 
cumstances the Party was all out for Anschluss 
to Germany, as it had been before Hitler. This 
most likely was dictated by the exiled leader, 
Otto Bauer, and appeared in print long after 
Dachau had been established and the Nurem- 
berg laws had been promulgated! Small wonder 
that after the fall of the Schuschnigg regime 
even staunch Party members appeared in the 
streets wearing big swastikas and explaining to 
whatever shocked Jewish friends they encoun- 
tered that Hitler, though a Nationalist, was 
also a Socialist, after all! 

Yet I must not be ungrateful. I must not 
forget: the tram conductor who tried to cheer 
me up in the “Hitler spring” while I was en- 
tertaining suicidal thoughts in a park; the Leftist 
friends who invited me to their homes and forced 
little presents upon me at a time when it was 
far from wise to receive a Jew; the veteran 
Austrian Socialist in Dachau, himself a prisoner, 
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who had been put in charge of a Jewish unit 
and who did his utmost to keep us alive (al- 
though his standing with the S.S. would have 
improved considerably had he bullied us and 
worked us to death); and many others too 
numerous to mention—all of whom had taken 
to heart the party slogan, “Freiheit,” translating 
it to mean, not only what it meant to a majority, 
the freedom from material want, but also the 
freedom from prejudice, from bigotry, from 
the tyranny of petty thought. Thus, while I 
am no longer a “Red Viennese,” I cannot help 
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dreaming, from time to time, of the “fooligy 
enthusiasm of my long vanished youth: whe, 
I felt good and great while distributing leafle, 
in the bitter cold, or donating my services t 
an Arbeiterbucherei, lecturing to my comrade, 
or, rucksack on my back, marching with other 
youngsters through the meadows and wood, 
singing songs of the Peasants’ War, and fy 
from suspecting that the Brave New Worl 
we were building in our imagination would haye 
to be built upon ruins and above much precioy; 
spilled blood that might be our own. 


Israelis and the African Campaign 


against 
by Leo 


i gers EIGHTY or so Israeli experts and tech- 

nicians who were sent recently together with 
their families to East Africa, did not expect 
to become involved in the struggle to halt the 
slave trade which is booming—despite all U.N. 
decisions and local measures. Yet this is exactly 
what is happening in East Africa these days. 
Despite all official notes and formal statements 
made by Saudi-Arabian and Yemenite diplomats 
to the United Nations, slavery has not been 
abolished in the two countries. On the contrary: 
it is booming. The prices paid for slaves in 
Arabia have increased tenfold since 1951. A 
Negro girl that cost $100 ten years ago, fetches 
over a $1,000 on the slave markets of Arabia 
nowadays. A healthy man can be sold for 
about $800 to Arabian slave-dealers, who resell 
him at a profit to oil-rich sheikhs and local 
potentates. With international and local news 
taking up most newspaper space in all Western 
countries, very little is known about this trade 
in human beings, and the war waged against 
it. Such things look out of place in the atomic 
1960’s. But they are true. 

The illiterate, locust-eating inhabitants of 
Saudi-Arabia and Yemen refuse to work for 
pennies for local chiefs and potentates. Insofar 
as they want to work at all, they prefer to 
serve the American oil companies in Saudia 
or the Russian construction teams in the Yemen. 
There, at least, they get good pay, normal work- 
ing hours, medical treatment and school for 
their children. The same is also true for mili- 
tary service in the armed forces. Local volun- 
teers agree to serve only for a number of years 
and demand better pay and improved condi- 
tions. 


Slavery 


Heiman 


Negro slaves are healthier, stronger, do not 
receive any pay at all, and accept whatever 
conditions are granted. After twenty-five years 
of uninterrupted and loyal service Negro soldiers 
become freemen and receive a grant of land 
and money upon their discharge. Accordingly, 
they are faithful and true. This is the reason 
why 80 per cent of all royal guards in Saudia 
and 65 per cent of the Imam’s palace guard 
in the Yemen are made up of soldiers who were 
originally Negro slaves brought from Africa. 
This is also the reason why a Western visitor 
to the port cities of Saudi-Arabia and the Yemen 
(few Westerners are allowed to visit the inland 
cities of these two countries, which are—by 
the way—respected members of the United 
Nations, and allies of the United States and 
Russia, respectively) sees so many Negro beggars 
whining for food and a few coins. These are 
the soldiers, former Negro slaves, who were 
discharged, for one reason or another (sickness, 
injury, incompetence, etc.) before they com- 
pleted their twenty-five years of service, and 
are thus ineligible for a pension, land grant 
and freeman status. 

Negro children fetch good prices, too, because 
they are raised as obedient slaves, while pretty 
girls are sold to harems at top prices. 

Millions of dollars are at stake in the business 


and some Europeans are directly involved. | 


Among them are three former officers of Rom- 
mel’s German African corps who operate 3 
couple of speedboats to ferry the slaves across 
the narrow Red Sea to Arabia. A network of 
former Italian colonial officialh—who used to 
take bribes for letting slave caravans pass 
through their territory—are active in this trade. 
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ONE significant change is the composition and 

modus operandi of the slavers. In former 
hays they were almost exclusively Arabs; today 
the monopoly is in the hands of Ethiopian 
tribes. The Mau-Mau rebellion in the British 
glony of Kenya resulted in the deportation 
of many Negro warriors to internment camps, 
the death of many others, and total disarma- 
ment of all tribes by the British authorities. 
Just across the border, in the Lake Stephanie 
ind River Giuba districts of Ethiopia, live the 
warlike tribes of the Merilles, Gobas and Galab- 
bas. Taking advantage of the fact that Kenya 
tribes were disarmed and defenseless, the Ethi- 
opian tribesmen began infiltrating into Kenya, 
raiding Negro villages, abducting the inhabi- 
tants and selling them to other gangs which 
transport the slaves to Arabia. 


The Ethiopian tribesmen operate on horse- 
back, in gangs of 80 to 120. They are armed 
with machine guns, rifles, pistols and grenades 
surrendered by the Italian Army in Ethiopia 
during World War II, and with modern Eu- 
ropean arms sold by unscrupulous dealers. They 
have spies and informers in almost every village 
along the border. They know when and where 
police patrols are passing, how many inhabitants 
are in each village, and the best routes to 
approach them and achieve complete surprise. 

Such a band of mounted Ethiopians will 
surround a Kenya village at dawn, break into 
the houses, and drag out the terrified men, 
women and children into the street. The men 
who show resistance are killed on the spot. 
The others are terrorized into obedience and 
silence. They allow themselves to be tied to 
each other and meekly follow their captors 
on the trek to an Ethiopian base where they 
are sorted out and resold to other slavers. The 
raided village is usually looted and burned. 

Because the number of such raids grew from 
7 in 1958 to 23 in 1959 and even more in the 
first half of 1960, the British authorities set 
up a special Kenya Police Force to guard the 
wide-open border with Ethiopia and fight the 
slavers and their agents. This force consists 
of 1,080 local Negro volunteers, 200 Indians 
and 120 British officers. It is mounted on horses 
and camels, and has 5 light aircraft and about 
60 jeeps and motorcycles as well, plus some 90 
radio telephone and shortwave wireless sets. 

But the border with Ethiopia stretches for 
over 600 miles across jungle, desert, mountains 
and wilderness. Even 100,000 soldiers could not 
guard every yard of it, let alone the 1,400 over- 












worked policemen who have other duties as well. 
The independence of Somalia, the third country 
of East Africa to become actively involved in 
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the slave business, has added new difficulties 
to the Kenya Police operations. 

Some Somali tribes are themselves taking 
part in the raids. But more important is the 
fact that the Ethiopian raiders use Somalia as 
a corridor to Eastern Kenya. This adds another 
350 miles of frontier to the supervision of the 
overworked Kenya Police. As a matter of fact, 
numerous gangs of slavers are ambushed and 
broken up by police patrols; but the profits 
in this lucrative business are so great, that for 
every slaver killed or imprisoned there are ten 
to take his place. Obviously, the best way to 
achieve results would be to arm the local Kenya 
tribes. But the British Government fears an- 
other flare up of disorders and rebellion if the 
Kenya Negroes are armed. The decision is still 
to keep all Kenya Negroes unarmed, except 
the few trusted ones who serve in the police. 


HE NEW British Governor of Kenya, Sir 

Patrick Renison, and many of his police 
officers, served in Palestine before Israel’s 1948 
War of Independence. They have a high opinion 
of the Israelis’ prowess. Therefore, Sir Patrick 
requested a team of Israeli police and border 
guard experts to help him stop the slavery raids 
into his territory. Much as Israel desires to 
stamp out slavery and wishes to expose human 
bondage in Arabian countries—whose repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations never miss an 
opportunity to attack Israel—it cannot over- 
look the fact that Ethiopia is Israel’s friend, 
commercial partner and natural ally against 
Nasser. Any Israeli police mission to Kenya to 
fight Ethiopian tribesmen would be regarded 
as an affront. 

Therefore, only civilian Israeli technicians 
and experts were sent to Kenya, in response 
to Sir Patrick’s request. They will build a net- 
work of roads along Kenya’s borders with Ethi- 
opia and Somalia, and set up a chain of observa- 
tion towers and communication posts. They 
also recommend issuing flare pistols to all threat- 
ened Kenya villages. These pistols are harmless. 
Whenever a village is attacked by slavers, the 
flares of red smoke will be seen by observers 
on the watchtowers and these will radio to 
police patrols in the vicinity. With new roads 
available, jeeps and motorcycles will be able to 
reach the sector in a short time. However, this 
will be, at best, only a partial solution. The 
raiders can always change their tactics to kid- 
naping small groups of Negroes working in 
the fields or driving herds of cattle. But it is 
the best measure under the circumstances until 
the villagers themselves can be trained, or- 
ganized and armed as home guard units. 
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On the other side of the border, in Ethiopia, 
about forty Israeli engineers and experts headed 
by an American-born Israeli businessman, Shul- 
man, are laying a network of roads and high- 
ways connecting the capital of Addis-Ababa 
to the border districts of Kenya and Somalia. 
(Paul Shulman has established a construction 
syndicate which carries out major projects in 
Israel, Persia, Turkey, Ethiopia and other Mid- 
Eastern countries.) In Ethiopia, the Israeli ex- 
perts hope, the Emperor’s efficient police force 
will be sent southwards to patrol the Kenya 
border ‘against unauthorized crossing by tribes- 
men and raiders. Emperor Haile Selassie himself 
is opposed to slavery, but local governors in 
the Kenya border districts, and along the route 
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to the Red Sea, have grown rich by kickback 
from the trade in slaves and local police chief 
have their share of the profits and look the othe 
way when a band of slavers returns with Keny, 
Negroes and moves quietly at night toward 
the Red Sea embarkation points. 

But the biggest profits of all are made by 
the gangs which ferry their human cargo acrog 
the Red Sea to Arabia. Speedboats, motor 
yachts, diesel-powered landing-craft and souped- 
up fishing trawlers with gasoline engines haye 
replaced the traditional sailing dhows of the 
old-time slavers. It is here that the Israelis 
recommend setting up an efficient coast guard, 
with radar-equipped and speedy gunboats to 
stop the slave trade. 


To Study and To Do 


by Jakob J. 


##@ornaAH” has never been a mere concept to 

satisfy intellectual curiosity. It has never 
been a mere matter of belief, or of dogmatic 
formulation. Torah has been all of these. But 
it has also been infinitely more. It was about 
Torah that Rabbi Simeon said: “‘Not study is 
the chief thing, but action.” The study and 
the comprehension of Torah must lead to deeds, 
to a way of life in which Torah finds concrete 
expression. 

It is in the realm of “action” that Torah 
has become problematical for the modern Jew. 
Theoretically at least, the problem does not ex- 
ist for the “Orthodox” Jew. For him, every 
single word of the Pentateuch represents the 
very Word of God—without any alloy con- 
tributed by the human channels through which 
it flows. And where the word of the Scriptures, 
taken literally, militates against either the voice 
of conscience or against the possibility of ful- 
fillment, he is bound to understand it in the 
light of rabbinic commentaries which are like- 
wise traced back to the Sinaitic Revelation of 
both the Written and the Oral Torah. 

Above all, the detailed provisions of the 
Torah come to him as part of a legal system 
by which he still considers himself bound. The 
so-called Five Books of Moses are both the con- 
stitution and the legislation of ancient Israel. 
We do not know how widely accepted they 


Jakob J. Petuchowski is Associate Professor of Rabbinics 
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This article is a chapter from his forthcoming book on the 
meaning of Torah, entitled Ever Since Sinai, scheduled 
for publication in April, 1961, by Scribe Publications. 
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were in the days of the First Temple. The He- 
brew Prophets, at any rate, paint a rather gloomy 
picture. But we do know that, at the beginning 
of the Second Jewish Commonwealth, the peo- 
ple solemnly bound themselves by an oath anda 
“firm covenant” to abide by that Law (Ne- 
hemiah, chapters 8-10). It was in this solemn 
oath and covenant that later generations were 
to see the source of authority behind the legis- 
lation of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. 
There were disagreements, of course. The Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees had different under- 
standings about the obligations entailed by this 
covenant. But those disagreements had reference 
not to the source of that authority, but to the 
scope to which it extended. 

The “constitution” thus adopted by Israel 
survived the destruction of the Jewish state. 
The Rabbis of Mishnah and Gemara carried on 
the administration of the old law. Allowance 
was, of course, made for the changed circum- 
stances. The traditional laws were divided into 
those that were obligatory in the Holy Land 
only, and those to be observed wherever a Jew 
might find himself. The civil law of the non- 
Jewish environment was even declared to be 
religiously binding upon the Jew, where it 
did not conflict with his religious requirements. 
But withal there remained a large body of Jewish 
legislation which could all the more be enforced 
because, throughout many centuries, the Jews, 
in diverse places, were given a considerable 
amount of autonomy. To the divine authority 
behind Torah Law there was thus joined the 
legal autonomy enjoyed by the Jewish courts. 
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fyen where this tended to disappear in modern 
imes, the closely-knit life of the Jewish com- 
gunities resulted in the kind of conformity 
yhich only those prepared to break completely 
yith their home environment would have dared 
to ignore. 


0 THIS day, the real “Orthodox” communities 
profit by this environmental factor. Where 
eerybody else observes the Sabbath in a certain 
manner, he would become an “outsider” who 
ted differently. Where all meals are being 
pepared in accordance with the traditional 
dietary laws, a disregard of the latter becomes 
the mark of “‘apostasy.” 

Religious belief and environmental factors 
thus combine to enable the traditionalist Jew 
to live as if the old constitution and legal system 
were still in force. There may be problems 
about details. May the gas flame be turned off 
ona festival day, or not? Or may an automatic 
devator, set in motion the day before, be used 
on the Sabbath day? In other words, there are 
problems in adjusting the traditional legislation 
to the technological advances of modern living. 
But they are problems of detail. The principle 
remains unchanged. And the principle is one 
which maintains the unbroken chain of au- 
thority. This authority was divinely bestowed 
upon Moses, and transmitted to Joshua, and 
by Joshua to the Elders, by the Elders to the 
Prophets, and so on, down the line, up to, and 
including, the latest duly-ordained rabbi who 
is authorized to decide questions of ritual and 
of civil law. 


THE NON-oRTHODOX Jew today finds himself 
in disagreement with the imposing system of 
Tradition on two counts. In the first place, 
he has given up the belief in “Verbal Inspira- 
tion.” He is conscious of the human element 
in religious institutions and observances, and, 
last not least, in the very documents of Torah 
themselves. The “mechanical” view of Reve- 
lation, which would make of Moses, at best, 
the faithful stenographer of God, completely 
unaffected by the factors of human personality, 
is one which does not commend itself to the 
modern mind. In addition, there is the modern 
knowledge, or presumed knowledge, about the 
evolution of ancient Hebrew literature. And 
this knowledge operates in terms of different 












institutions and legal provisions, called forth 
by different and varied social, cultural, and 
political conditions. 

In the second place, the non-orthodox Jew 
has partly acquired his heterodoxy precisely 
because, for him, the continuous and autonomous 
Jewish environment has broken down. In fact, 
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he regards it as having come to an end ever 
since the time of the American and French 
Revolutions, when Jews began to step out of the 
ghettos into the world of Western civilization. 
Neither the feeling of being subject to rabbinic 
jurisdiction, nor an “‘other-directedness” based 
on the norms of conformity in a closed Jewish 
environment, are applicable motivations in his 
case. 

Basic to the non-orthodox Jew is the voluntary 
nature of religious affiliation in a modern demo- 
cratic society. He can neither hold beliefs at 
variance with his own philosophical convictions, 
nor can he conduct himself as though compelled 
by ecclesiastical authority. However, as has 
been shown elsewhere, such a modern orientation 
need not conflict with a belief in Revelation 
as such. Nor does a knowledge of modern 
Biblical criticism preclude the belief that the 
Word of God is contained in the Scriptures 
as well as in the Oral Torah—different as such 
a belief will undoubtedly be from the dogmatic 
formulations of Orthodoxy. 

What, however, is this modern Jew supposed 
to do by way of practicing the provisions of 
the Torah? He could, of course, voluntarily 
subject himself in one “leap of action” (to 
borrow an apt phrase of Abraham J. Heschel’s) 
to the full regimen of Orthodox Jewish Law. 
That is to say, he could silence his own doubts, 
and terminate the anguish of his own personal 
search, by finding complete spiritual fulfillment 
in the traditional modes of Jewish living. He 
could do so even without becoming “Orthodox” 
in theory by regarding this step as purely his 
own personal solution, and by refraining from 
taking a censorious attitude towards those who 
are unwilling to take the identical step. 


YET IT is unlikely that this step would appeal to 
the majority of modern Jews—gratifying 
as it might well be in the case of individuals. Here 
we must take account of the important distinc- 
tion between “legislation” and “commandment” 
—a distinction brought to the modern Jew’s 
attention in the writings of Martin Buber and 
Franz Rosenzweig. “Legislation” is something 
that is ‘on the books.” A “‘commandment,” on 
the other hand, is addressed to me personally. 
Now, it may well be that much of the legislation 
found in the Torah originated as “command- 
ments” experienced by ancient Israel. But it 
is also true that, in the course of time, it did 
become “legislation,” and, as such, applicable 
only to the everyday life of a community 
governed by this legislation. 
The modern Jew, as we have defined him, 
lacks the awareness of living in such a com- 
munity, and, therefore, also the prerequisite 
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for re-translating the cold letters of legislation 
into the personally meaningful and significant 
sounds of commandments. This is not to say 
that the modern Jew rejects the idea of “com- 
munity” as such. Even the non-religious Jew 
in America is often very community-minded. 
But it is just no longer the kind of community 
which would accept a 16th-century, or even 
a 3rd-century, formulation of Jewish Law as its 
constitutional basis. The large American Jewish 
community, with its hospitals and its welfare 
funds, with its Jewish Centers and its “‘defense 
agencies,” is basically a secular community. It 
may contain the seeds out of which a religious 
revival might one day sprout. But the religious 
revival itself has not yet taken place. This 
much, then, is clear: that the kind of “holy 
community” which enabled the Jew in the 
past to experience “legislation” as “command- 
ment” is one no longer known to the modern 
Jew. 

By thus stating the diagnosis we have already 
hinted at the cure. In the first place, the modern 
Jew must regain the frame of mind in which 
he is able to experience the “commandment” 
addressed to him. It is a frame of mind which 
the Rabbis of old attempted to create, when 
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they insisted that the Revelation at Sinai muy 
be as topical to the Jew as if it had happened 
to him “today.” It is also a frame of mind 
to which the modern Jew can attain, as hy 
been demonstrated by Franz Rosenzweig, both 
in his thought and in his way of life. 

How, then, does one set about listening fo, 
the commandment? There could hardly ky 
a hard-and-fast rule for this. But one of the 
prerequisites is undoubtedly the willingnes 
and the readiness to shape one’s whole life 
according to the pattern which God gives y 
to see. And we do not have to start from noth- 
ing! The accumulated heritage of the Jewish 
past is ours to select from, ours to experiment 
with, in our endeavor to find out what God 
wants us to do. 

Consider, for example, the case of the man 
who, after sober reflection, has come to the 
conclusion that one of the ways in which he can 
make God more real in his life is that of self. 
discipline. He cultivates the habit of saying 
“No” to himself occasionally. He is now look- 
ing for a regimen which would place this kind 
of self-discipline on a more permanent basis, 
He might hit upon the idea of abstaining from 
certain kinds of meat, such as beef or lamb. 

Now, if this man were a Jew, a moderately 
informed kind of a Jew, he would find such 
a system of self-discipline ready-made for him 
in the pages of the Torah. This he could adopt 
as a whole, or in part. The meat from which 
he abstains would then not be lamb, but pork. 
Moreover, in addition to cultivating self-disci- 
pline for his own spiritual welfare, he would, 
at the same time, strengthen his links with the 
Jewish past and with the Torah tradition. Above 
all, he would furnish an example of how a 
cold letter of dietary legislation could become 
a living “commandment.” 


[7 Is thus clear that the modern Jew in search of 
the “commandment” addressed to him must, 
as a starting-point, engage in intensive Jewish 
study. A daily period set aside for this task 
is surely within reach of all. Yet the moment 
a decision for Jewish study has been reached, 
an important “commandment” has already been 
accepted! Of all the things a man can do which, 
according to the Rabbis, would yield him en- 
joyment both in this world and in the next, the 
“study of Torah” ranks as the greatest. For, 
with all the emphasis which is placed on “ac- 
tion” rather than on “study,” the latter is far 
from being underestimated. The Rabbis recog- 
nized that “study leads to action.” It will cer- 
tainly do so in the case of the modern Jew who 
studies in order to discover what to do. 
And that is why study will have to go hand- 
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hand with “experimentation.” The modern 
Jew, fumbling at first, and overcoming his initial 
jyness, will want to “try out” those practices 
ind observances which might contain God’s 
ommandment to him. Here, practice is the 
wly way to find out. Only by actually frying 
w observe it, will he be able to discover whether 
te is dealing with a “commandment,” or just 
yith another item of what is still only “legis- 
tion” to him. 

Of course, all of this will be marked by a high 
degree of subjectivity. There is in it none of 
the certainty which Orthodoxy promises its 
itherents, none of the matter-of-factness of 
complying with the established legislation of a 
body politic. One individual’s observance of 
the Sabbath, for example, is unlikely to be identi- 
cal with that of another individual. The former 
might consider that to be forbidden as “work” 
which for the latter is an indispensable ingredient 
of his Sabbath “‘delight.” But this is the price 
which will have to be paid. For the majority 
of modern Jews, it will either be this or nothing 
at all. 

It is a state of affairs well described by Franz 
Rosenzweig, when he said that what we have in 
common nowadays is the landscape, and no 
longer the common road on which Jews walked 
in unity from the close of the Talmud to the 
dawn of Emancipation. The best we can do 
today is to work at our individual roads in the 
common landscape. Perhaps the future will 
again know of a common road, or, more likely, 
of acommon system of roads. 


THERE is, however, a limit to too much sub- 

jectivity, just as there is the need to preserve 
the “common landscape.” In the first place, it 
must not be forgotten that the modern Jewish 
individuals, with all their diversities, will, if 
they are interested in Torah at all, share a com- 
mon ground and a common aspiration. What 
does it matter if there are variations in the 
minutiae of observance, as long as there is a 
willingness to “observe” at all? (It should be 
borne in mind that we are speaking of the 
modern Jew who is anxious to find his way back 


tothe Torah, and not of him who is trying 
_ to run away from it.) 


The second consideration is that the very 
nature of Torah makes it impossible for the 


_ modern Jew to remain an isolated individual. 
_ Jewish living is community living. The Jewish 


hermit is inconceivable. (The nearest approach 


' we ever had to “hermits,” the sectarians who 
_ shunned Jerusalem and went to live near the 


Dead Sea, lived there in highly organized com- 
munities. The now famous Dead Sea Scrolls 
arose within a community framework.) 
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If the old form of the community has broken 
down at the beginning of the modern era, if 
its surviving remnants appear to be too ar- 
tificial to command the modern Jew’s devotion, 
a new form of the “holy community” is already 
in the making. Its outlines are still blurred, 
and its “constitution” is still being worked out. 
But it is being sought by enough individuals 
to show promise of ultimate realization. 

The Torah was given to the People of Israel. 
God’s covenant is with the “chosen people.” 
Israel’s task is to be “a kingdom of priests and 
a holy people.” But if the historical identity 
of Israel, in space and in time, is to remain intact, 
because without the “people” there would be 
no “covenant,” is follows that, over and above 
the “commandments” which the modern Jewish 
individual accepts as his personal obligation, there 
will be others to which he submits as a member 
of the People of Israel. 


An example will help to make this clear. 
A modern Jew has developed the habit of prayer. 
More than this, he regards daily prayer as a 
“commandment” which God wants him to per- 
form. But this Jew does not know Hebrew. He 
prays in English. This, even from the point 
of view of the old rabbinic codes, is perfectly 
acceptable. But if, knowing that his English 
prayer is acceptable, this Jew were now to agitate 
for the abolition of Hebrew in synagogue and 
school, he would have to be told that he is 
acting contrary to his Jewish obligations. A 
pardonable ignorance is one thing. The impo- 
sition of this ignorance on generations yet un- 
born is quite another. For Hebrew happens to 
be a factor of supreme importance when it 
comes to the historic consciousness of the People 
of Israel, if not to its very survival. 


The same might be said about the day of the 
week on which the Jewish Sabbath is observed, 
about celebrating the Festivals on their proper 
dates, and about many another “external” pro- 
vision which is of no intrinsic merit in and by 
itself, but which gains its significance by main- 
taining the cohesion of Israel. In all such cases 
an undue amount of subjectivism would be 
checked by the requirements of the “holy com- 
munity.” 


Yet the “holy community” itself, in its 
modern manifestation, will become possible only 
because of the personal commitments of Jewish 
individuals, who have learned to “observe” God’s 
“commandments” to them. In this interplay of 
spiritual forces, of aspirations and of loyalties, 
there might well lie the hope of translating To- 
rah from the realm of mere theory into that 
of “observing, doing, and performing.” 








Story of a Pogrom 


JEWIsH Front 


by Chaim Nachman Bialik 


HERE is a suburb of Kishinev called “Man- 

chester Road.” On the second and third 
days of the pogrom (April 7 and 8, 1903) such 
acts took place there they were far worse than 
the pogrom in Kishinev itself. However, that 
is a separate chapter—a story in itself. In this 
story is interwoven many tales—small, little 
bits of tales—that speak volumes. One of these 
tales I will tell you now word for word. It 
was told to me by an eyewitness—a young man 
to whom it actually happened. Every word of 
this is true; not a single word will be left out. 
Moreover, there are not enough words in the 
tale that can really explain it fully, for it is 
well known that not all spoken words can be 
written down and not all written words are 
printable. 

This young man was very talkative. And 
since he had suffered untold anguish, he wanted 
to safeguard each and every word lest it get 
lost. To tell the truth, I, too, was anxious to 
preserve all the words—not to lose a single one— 
however insignificant it may appear to the 
reader. 


“Before I begin my story,” said the young 
man, “I want to describe the circumstances of 
my family so that you may be better able to 
understand what actually happened. In our 
malla [suburb] lived my brother, my married 
sister, three orphans left in our charge by our 
deceased parents (bless their memory!) and I. 
At that time, I was working for a Jewish busi- 
nessman in the city of Kishinev. I was also 
a partner with my brother and sister in a retail 
store and in dealing in wheat and sheep. We all 
worked hard and, with the help of God, we 
worked ourselves up and were on the road to 
success. As a matter of fact, we were already 
regarded as rich by the people in our town. 
But, to tell the truth, we had seen our parents 
richer; for my father was a big landholder in 
our village. However, our puretz [lord] robbed 
us of all our possessions (that was in the ’80s), 
drove us out of the village and reduced us to 
poverty. Out of sheer aggravation, our parents 
died prematurely, and we two boys were drafted 
for service in the Czar’s army. Our orphans 
were left homeless and friendless. After our 


Bialik was sent by a relief organization to gather data 
about the pogrom in Kishinev in April, 1903. This is one 
of his stories in Yiddish as a result of the investigation, and 
is translated now for the first time. 


military service was over, we went back int 
business and, with the help of the Almighty 
(our parents interceded for us!), our busines 
ventures were successful, and we were onc 
again on the road to success, when that day of 
terror—that day of the pogrom—came, and 
again we lost everything. 


“Our malla, the last district of Manchester 
Road, at the farthest end, not far from th 
boina [slaughter-house], not far from the town 
of Salotophia [where many acts of violenc 
took place during the pogrom ]—as I was saying 
our malla is small, where about fourteen o 
fifteen Jewish families lived among the Mol. 
davians. The majority of the Jews lived in 
peasant huts. They were in business, dealing in 
wheat, wine and sheep. Among them were alw 
two or three storekeepers. A few of them, having 
lived there for many years, became prosperous; 
they owned their own homes, their own vine- 
yards. We had our own minyan, our own sefer 
torahs, our own melamed for the children. And 
the Moldavians were always friendly with w 
and we lived together in peace. 


“"Gunpay—when the pogrom was raging in 

the city of Kishinev—was peaceful in our 
quarter. We didn’t know what was going on 
outside. There it was quiet and peaceful. We 
were celebrating our Passover and the Moldav:- 
ans their Easter. There was, however, ont 
difference betwen us: we were depressed and 
worried; they, on the other hand, were happy 
and gay. Each of us Jews celebrated the holiday 
in his own home, surrounded by family and 


friends. We cracked nuts and washed them f 


down with wine. Now and then, however, willy- 


nilly there was a sad tune, a sigh. The church 


bells, too, chimed: for us it meant anxiety: for 
them—well, for them, I really don’t know 
what it meant. One thing, however, I do know: 
it was not the same as for us. 


“In short, v’hee erev, v’hee boiker—shainee 
[“it was evening, it was morning, the second 
day”’]. The holiday was over for us and everyone 
went back to work. That morning, my brother 
David rose early, getting ready to leave for 
Kashoun [a small town near Kishinev] on bus- 
ness—he was a dealer in sheep—and also for 
pleasure: to see his bride who lived in that town. 
‘Maybe you’d postpone your trip?’ I said. 
‘What are you talking about?’ he answered. 
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What about the sheep?’ ‘What you really mean 
syour bride.’ “As you say,’ my brother replied 
ind left the house for the depot. 

“On the way, he met some of our Jewish 
xighbors coming back from the city—they 
tad spent achron shel paisach [the last days of 
pssover] with friends in the city. ‘Duvidle, 
don’t go! It is dangerous! The city is a horrible 
ight. Looting, robbing and killing—death 
everywhere!” 

“He returned home. Others returning from 
the city brought back the same story: death 
ind destruction everywhere. ‘We really didn’t 
come back,’ they said, ‘we ran back!’ Some of 
our Gentile neighbors frightened us still more 
by telling us quite plainly; “They are already 
killing Jews in the city.’ 

“[ ran out of the house. I saw the goyim— 
about forty of them—standing near our store. 
‘Do you know,’ I asked, ‘who are killing Jews in 
the city?” ‘What do you mean who?’ they re- 
plied. ‘The Philipes [Russians] and students.’ 
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They went on to tell in detail what the hooligans 
were doing. “Tell me,’ I asked, ‘what do you 
think? Will they also come here?’ ‘Oh, no! 
What are you talking about?’ they replied. 
‘What about us? Do you think we'll stand 
idy by and do nothing? Oh, no! We are your 
friends, Let them come! We'll show them! 
They won’t leave without dark glasses [black 
eyes]. Don’t worry!’ 

“But one of the goyim—short, stout and 
clever—said jokingly: ‘You won’t be killed. 
But your Duvidle’-—my brother—‘we will kill 
him! It will do him good to get killed, because 
he refused to give me any more credit when I 
asked him to lend me some money for the 
holidays. ‘Get out! Get out of here!’ he yelled.’ 
And, playfully, the goy pushed me away. ‘I 
didn’t mean anything by it,’ he added. ‘I just 
told you that in fun.’ 

“On the surface I accepted his words but 
an inner fear was in my heart already. This goy 
owed us twelve kerblech [roubles]. That was 
why my brother refused him any more credit. 
Tell me,’ I said joking, too, ‘how is it that 
every Passover you people attack us? Is it a 
sort of a duty or do you consider it a good 
deed, or what?’ ‘I don’t know if it is a good 
deed or not,’ he answered, ‘but I do know it is 


| Just to rob and kill you Jews!’ And he went on 


to tell the old, worn-out fake stories about 
Jews, such as poisoning Gentile girls, using Chris- 
tian blood, and so on. 

“T looked at those goyim who were standing 
there and listening to him but I wasn’t a bit 
Worried or frightened at that because I thought 
that our Gentile neighbors were different— 
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they were not only our neighbors, they were 
also our friends. There is nothing to worry 
about, absolutely nothing! I told myself. 

“The group of goyim increased steadily. That 
day there was going to be a pochrones [funeral], 
for there was a death in the family of one 
of our neighbors and the goyim began to gather 
for the funeral procession. 

“Goyim who worked as watchmen where I 
worked in Kishinevy suddenly appeared in the 
crowd calling out loudly and excitedly: ‘Hey, 
those Russians and students are fools! They 
pick on the poor Jews of the city. What can 
they find there? They’ve got nothing. If they 
were to visit you’—and one poked me in the 
belly—‘they’d find plenty, plenty!’ “What do 
you mean?’ I pretended not to understand. ‘If 
you mean money, I haven’t got any. I took it 
away to the city.’ “There is still something left 
for us, too!’ 


** WENT to our store at once. My brother was 

busy with customers. The store was crowded. 
Reb Berl Zabus—our neighbor—and, although 
a melamed, a fine Jew—ran in out of breath 
with his wife, Goldie, his two daughters and 
his two sons. He called me aside. ‘For God’s sake, 
hide your belongings! Futeram’s house’—one of 
the first on Manchester Road, close to the city— 
‘has been ransacked and destroyed!’ While Zabus 
was talking, members of his family began to 
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carry our household belongings to the celly 
in the yard. I said to them: “That’s fine! By 
do it more quietly, so the goyim in the stop 
and in the street won’t hear us.’ 

“I closed the shutters of the house so 
would not see what we were doing. With grey 
difficulty, we got rid of our customers in th 
store at last. Everyone of us was carrying oy 
household things to the cellar. (The cellar wy 
really only a hole deep in the center of the yard 
away from the eyes in the street.) 

“As soon as the most valuable household fy. 
longings had been carried to the cellar, I wen 
into the street to see what was going on. I sy 
four goyim coming towards me. They wer 
powerfully built, strong as iron: two Moldavian 
and two strangers. They kept on walking 
throwing angry, hostile glances in all direction, 
looking, searching, observing. I was terrified 
Yet, I didn’t go away. I stood there to see whi 
was going to happen and where they wer 
heading for. I saw them reach the last how 
at the end of our street where a Jewish wine. 
merchant lived. By that time, the local goyin 
—big and small, men and boys, women an 
girls—had gathered. About two hundred in al 


Seeing the four, they followed them. In a fla, 
crash, crash, crash! Pieces of glass, splinters off 
wood were flying in all directions, littering thf 


street. This was started by the two strangen 


And suddenly the entire mob, armed with 
hammers, hatchets, axes, crowbars—how dif 
they manage to collect so many implement} 


—was ready to rob, loot and kill. 


“In the meantime, Yoisoi Gutzoi—a Gentil 
neighbor—drove up with his two big oxen. HP 
stopped and got off the wagon slowly. Thal 
he quickly grabbed a crowbar from the wag), ; 
and took his little boy, Fedka, by the shoulda) 
shook him and yelled: ‘Hurry! Take the oxap 
and wagon home. Quick! Hurry!’ He let god 
Fedka and joined the mob, swinging his crow} 
bar with all his might, right and left, hittiny 
the door, windows, the roof: anything al) 


everything within his reach. 


“I ran back and cried out: ‘Jews, don’t carn : 
out any more from the house! Lock the doot}) 
and windows!’ We bolted the front door fron) 
the inside and locked the back door. All of uf 
ran into the yard. On the cellar door, we pul 
the biggest lock, for there were hidden the mo) 


valuable things. While in the yard, we coul 
hear the noise and excitement in the street. 


“One of the watchmen I had seen came ruth 
ning to us. I asked him: ‘Yakim, tell me, @ 
you think our house will also be robbed?’ ‘Noy 


he replied. “They are robbing only the wist 
merchant because he didn’t want to sell us wit! 
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® cell f today. But you? They have nothing against 
e! But you.” ‘You know what,’ I said to him, ‘please 
1¢ stor f stay here with us until it’s over.’ ‘No,’ he 
answered. ‘I can’t do that because it is a holiday 
$0 they and I’ve got to visit my friends. But if some- 
h great thing happens to you, I’ll run back to protect 
in thf you.” He went away and didn’t return. No 
ing ow} doubt, he went to join the mob in other places 
lar wa where they were looting. 


e yard, 

“MEANWHILE, the mob moved on to the next 
old be. house—and the next, coming closer and 
I wenth closer to our house. Their yelling and the noise 
Tsay they were making became louder. Just then, 
Y wet fve of our neighbors, former employees of mine, 
davian came running to us, carrying ikons and paske 
alking {special bread for Easter]. They said: ‘We came 
ection; F to protect you! Unlock the door so we can put 
rrified > the ikons and paska in the window [so that it 
¢ Whit should look as if it were a Gentile’s house]. May- 
y Wwetth be that will help.” We did just that. 

; houe “In a few minutes, however, they came run- 
| Witt ning back to take the ikons and paska away. 
8oym— ‘Weare afraid for our own safety,’ they excused 
n anf themselves. ‘We had better take the ikons and 
in al paska back with us. This will not help you 
a flahE and at the same time get us into trouble.’ It 
ters olf occurred to me that this might be a trick on 
ng tk} their part—to prepare the way for the mob. 
angesi Greatly excited, I asked: ‘What shall we do?’ 
| with ' “‘Come to my house,’ one of them by the 
w dif name of Nestor advised us. We did. Quite a 
ment number of Jews followed us to his house. We 
__,) stood in Nestor’s yard and from a distance 
Sentiky we could see what was going on in the street. 
n. Hi) The mob was looting Jewish homes and taking 
They away their miserable belongings. We went back 
wagoif into the peasant’s house. 
oulde, ' “Inside, the house was crowded to the point 
r Or, of suffocation: from the kitchen came the 
B08 | smell of the special meal they were cooking 
crow in honor of the mess [corpse] lying in the 
hitting ' house—it was Nestor’s mother-in-law who had 
g atl | died—plus the smell of perspiration of so many 
| people crowded together. My brother-in-law’s 
cam little girl began to cry, followed by another 
doo ) child, and a third. Suddenly Nestor came run- 
from) ning, followed by another goy, and told us 
of 8 the mob was already breaking our doors and 
¢ pul) windows. ‘You had better run from here,’ 
~ | he advised us, ‘they are looking for you. They 
cou"f are looking all over for you. They want to 
et kill all of you!’ 
ee » “We ran into the yard. On the way, we 
1 Sy noticed that the corridor of Nestor’s house was 
‘No filled with heaps of kernels, nuts, raisins, candy 
“a in colored wrappers, unwrapped candy, beans, 
} WINES dates, and other items from our store, and we 
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saw shikses [peasant girls] running out of the 
yard—they had brought the stuff in their 
aprons, and left it on the floor of the corridor 
for the time being. In fact, so much had been 
collected they must have taken out the com- 
plete stock. We stopped near the gate of the 
yard and saw the mob breaking the windows 
and doors of our house, even the roof, and 
heard them yelling: ‘Where is Berko?’? My 
name. ‘Give us Dudko [David]! Let us have 
him! We want to kill Dudko!’ 

“All of us ran out of Nestor’s garden 
(through the rear) and hid in a nearby ditch. 
But the shikses had seen us. “The sheenies are 
hiding in Nestor’s house!’ they cried. The mob 
swinging crowbars, 


ran to Nestor’s house, 


are they?’ 
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hatchets, hammers and axes, and yelling at the 
top of their voices: ‘Where are they? Wher 


“Nestor, however, ran out of his house and 
pointed in the opposite direction from where 
we were hiding—towards the town of Salo. 
tophia. The mob returned to our store to finish 
their job of looting. 


“We were lying in the ditch, hearing all the 
time, crash, crash! ‘Hurrah! No more Pani 
[Mister] Berko! No more Pania Dudko!’ One 
of the mob yelled: ‘Gospoda [gentlemen], my 
name from now on is Berko. Take your hats of 
and bow to me. I am now Berko!’” 


Translated from the Yiddish by Fred Goldberg 








The Israeli Theatre Today 


by Mendel Kohansky 


NEVER before did the Israeli the- 
ater as a whole have such a 
bad press as at the opening of 
the new season. This traditionally 
serves as an occasion for reviewing 
the accomplishments and failures 
of the past season. With a this- 
will-hurt-me-more - than -it-will - 
hurt-you air, the drama critics 
stressed the fact that the past 
season was marked by a total 
absence of daring, originality, in- 
ventiveness, and any attempt to 
get out of the rut into which 
the theater settled some years ago. 
What hurts most is that last 
season not a single Hebrew play 
was presented on any of the 
major stages. And it was no iso- 
lated episode but the outcome of 
a trend. While in the season ’57/8 
five original plays were performed, 
their number dwindled to two in 
"58/9, and reached the vanishing 
point in °59/60. It is a most dis- 
turbing phenomenon; it means 
that the Israeli theater has given 
up its claim to be a Hebrew the- 
ater and has become instead a 
purveyor of entertainment, even 
though many of the foreign plays 
presented were of high quality. 
The main characteristic of the 
past season was “playing it safe,” 
producing plays which had had 
some success abroad, and classics. 
It didn’t always work. Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night at the 
Chamber Theater was a success, 


while Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya at 
the Habima was a dismal failure. 
A Broadway success, Twelve 
Angry Men, was also a success at 
the Habima, while Anouilh’s Gen- 
eral Quixote which drew crowds 
in Paris, quickly folded here at 
the Chamber Theater. The Ohel, 
suffering from failure after fail- 
ure, finally dusted off its old per- 
ennial The Brave Soldier Schweik 
with the creator of the title-part, 
Meir Margalit, again playing the 
lead, and has been riding the wave 
of nostalgia since. 


On the whole, the past season 
gave one the impression that the 
theater had no program extending 
beyond a month but was proceed- 
ing from one desperate attempt 
to another, just to keep its head 
above water, and in this kind of 
existence the higher purposes of 
the theater were hopelessly lost. 


FTER a past season as sad as 

this, the new season opened 
under even worse auspices. Habi- 
ma worked all summer preparing 
a super-production of Brecht’s 
Threepenny Opera with a cast of 
thirty, an orchestra and lavish set- 
tings, hoping to make up for the 
losses in money and prestige suf- 
fered in ’59/60. The play opened 
with great expectations — and 
turned out to be a total disaster. 
Directed by Yosef Milo, one of the 


country’s finest and most inven- 
tive stage-directors, it is so loaded 
with glaring errors that the audi- 
ence left the premiére not only 
disappointed but puzzled. For one 
thing, Habima actors cannot sing, 
and so the director resorted to a 
simple expedient: he transferred 
most of the songs which are sup- 
posed to be heard from the main 
characters to a young lady whois 
known as a singer but has little 
acting experience. As a result, the 
entire action stops every now and 
then, while she reels off her songs, 
throwing the whole tempo of the 
production out of kilter. It also 
makes it hard to understand the 
plot. In addition, fine actors were 
given parts unsuited to their ar- 
tistic personalities, and are visibly 
unhappy on the stage. Everyone 
wonders how Milo, who last year 
gave us such a marvelous produc- 
tion of The Visit of the Old Lady 
also at the Habima, could have 
erred so badly. 

The Chamber Theater opened 
with an American play, Two for 
the Seesaw, which features only 
two actors, and the parts are nat- 
urally played by Orna Porat and 
Yosef Yadin. The reviews ranged 
from lukewarm to bad, but the 
popularity of the two actors plus 
the Broadway brand of psycholo- 
gy on which the play is based 
will probably give it a so-so suc- 
cess. Ohel continues with a carry- 
over from last season, The Brave 
Soldier Schweik, and Meir Mar- 
galit keeps packing them in, most- 
ly old-timers, with his portrayal 
of the classical shlemiel who is 
wiser than all the smart men. 
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re theaters haven’t announced 

their plans for the season, which 
promises again a haphazard reper- 
wire, dependent on the financial 
stuation. There is only one bright 
mise worth waiting for. 
Nathan Alterman, one of the 
country’s leading poets, and some- 
thing of a national conscience, has 
written a play in verse, The Inn 
of Ghosts, and it is going to be 
saged by the Chamber Theater in 
mid-season, when the _ theater 
moves to its new headquarters. 
The contents of the play are kept 
gcret. It is only known that The 
Inn of Ghosts is a mystical, sym- 
bolic play, and that a private read- 
ing of it by the author to the 
Chamber Theater people reduced 
them to tears. 

On the other hand, the im- 
porters of foreign attractions did 
announce their plans, and we are 
going to have this winter the 
usual dose of entertainment, some 
good, some cheap, but nothing 
outstanding. The most promising 
attraction expected here is West 
Side Story with the original Broad- 
way cast, and there are rumors of 
negotiations to bring here, also 
straight from Broadway, My Fair 


| Lady which all of Israel knows 


by heart from the records. Noth- 
ing is being promised to match 
last year’s appearance of the Jean- 


| Louis Barrault Company from 


Paris which delighted audiences— 
including people with such limited 
knowledge of French as this writer 


—with its superb productions. 

We may have a return engage- 
ment of the Yiddish State Thea- 
ter from Poland under the direc- 
tion of Ida Kaminska. It came 
here last year and was received 
with great honor, but its perform- 
ances, in an old, realistic style 
which still lingers in Eastern Eu- 
rope, were disappointing. 

Speaking of the Yiddish theater, 
here, too, there isn’t much good 
to report. Last year’s attempt to 
establish an Israel-based Yiddish 
theater of high quality came to an 
abrupt end with the death of that 
last of the Mohicans, Morris 
Schwartz, and the field was left 
mostly to stalwarts from New 
York’s Second Avenue. If some- 
one’s taste runs to musicals with 
such titles as Oi, Weiber, Weiber 
or Der Gentleman Bandit, he is 
sure to enjoy himself this coming 
season. To make things even sad- 
der, those two old-timers, Dzigan 
and Schumacher, decided to part 
company after more than thirty 
years of delighting Jewish audi- 
ences on three continents with the 
best in Yiddish comedy. Dzigan 
will continue on his own, and is 
soon to open with a review en- 
titled Frish, Gezunt und Meshuge, 
while his straight man, in the time- 
honored tradition of the clown 
who always wanted to play Ham- 
let, has turned to serious theater 
and is to make his debut with a 
newly-organized group in Sholem 
Asch’s Kiddush Hashem. 
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Max WEBER: AN INTELLECTUAL 
Portrait by Reinhard Bendix. 
Doubleday, Garden City. 480 
pp., $5.75. 


WEBER ’s influence penetrates 

many spheres, including the 
study of history, religion, adminis- 
tration, anthropology, and, in par- 
ticular, the study of China, India, 
and ancient Judaism. His most 
important impact was on the de- 
velopment of sociology; although 
a German, his influence on Amer- 
ican sociology is no less than that 
on European sociology. It is only 
fitting that another leading soci- 
ologist from Germany, now chair- 
man of the Department of Soci- 


ology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, gives us this 
outstanding exposition of Weber’s 
ideas. 

Weber (1864-1920) spent his 
life in combat with the ghost 
of Marx. One of the central 
themes of his work is that the 
rise of modern capitalism, and of 
industrial society in general, was 
generated not alone by a change 
in the ownership of the means of 
production and in technology, but 
also by a certain religious ethos, 
mainly Calvinism. By means of a 
huge comparative study which 
covered Western Europe and 
China and, to a lesser degree, In- 
dia, ancient Israel, and Islam, 
Weber showed that when all the 
technological and economic con- 
ditions were ripe but the “spirit” 
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was absent, capitalism did not 
emerge. In Western Europe in the 
seventeenth century there occur- 
red a “combination of circum- 
stances” in the religious ethos of 
that day, which emphasized thrift, 
hard work, and reinvestment of 
profit; and only when there was 
such a conjunction of economic 
and religious factors did modern 
capitalism emerge. Religion, be- 
liefs, and ideas play a central role 
in the historical process. Yet, as 
Bendix’s work clearly indicates, 
Weber did ot imply that the only 
prime movers of history are ideas: 
only that they are an important 
set of factors, and economic-tech- 
nological factors are another. 


No less central is Weber’s 
methodological contribution, 
which supplied the basis of an un- 
ideological, “‘value-free” social sci- 
ence. Weber insisted that the 
analysis (or “understanding”’) of 
society must be separate from eval- 
uation, an assertion in direct con- 
tradiction to Marx’s emphasis on 
the ideological and critical func- 
tion of social science. Bendix’s 
book on Weber is written in 
Weber’s tradition: it carefully 
separates the exposition of Weber’s 
ideas from an evaluation. A brief 
discussion of Weber from Bendix’s 
viewpoint follows the exposition, 
in a separate chapter. 


E work of Weber was in dire 

need of exposition. Weber is 
one of those classic authors who 
has to be studied, rather than read. 
Written in the worst German tra- 
dition, his sentences are long and 
involved. His subclauses often 
assume an enormous amount of 
factual knowledge on the part of 
the reader. Many passages are so 
complicated as to require long 
hours of inquiry and textual com- 
parison. Because of its difficulty, 
Weber’s work has been broken up 
into bits and pieces for publication, 
translation, and “editing.” This 
practice has made it hard to attain 
a comprehensive perspective of 
Weber’s work. Fewer and fewer 
students read Weber, short of 
some small selected excerpts fre- 
quently reprinted in anthologies, 
and more and more readers have 
turned to the rather fine interpre- 
tations of Weber available in Eng- 
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lish, especially that of Profes, 
Parsons. 

What Bendix has done in yey, 
of painstaking scholarly work 
exactly what most students anj 
readers find impossible to dp. 
working on the text for years, he 
has inquired into the meaning of 
pages and passages, compared ge. 
tions and versions, rearranged the 
ideas, and given us in a clear and 
compact style Weber’s centr 
ideas. Moreover, for the first time 
we have an exposition which 
covers all the major works of 
Weber (with the exception of his 
methodology, which was deliber. 
ately not included); and this en. 
ables students of Weber to read 
those parts directly related to their 
interests and work, relying on 
Bendix for guidance concerning 
their selection from Weber’s mon- 
umental work. 


NE of the special contributions 
Bendix has made to the study 
and understanding of Weber is 
that he has brought Weber’s Ar- 
cient Judaism back into the main 
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stream of sociological analysis. One 
reason scholars—other than stu- 
dents of Judaism—have rarely re- F To the 
ferred to this volume lay in th} Th. 
obscurity of its place in Weber's} vont; 
general analytical scheme. Bendix Stephe 
shows that Weber studied ancient F the ra, 
Israel extensively in order, first of high 
all, to examine the roots of tel ane 
religious orientation of the Occi- Fs ycorr 
dent. He pointed out that th} jira) 
tradition of ethical rationalism | }. has 
emerged from Judaism, which hal Finan 
“a highly rational religious ethic guard 
of social conduct; it was free of f of th, 
magic and all forms of irrationd sarily 
quest for salvation . . . to a larg F of me 
extent this ethic still underlies | 1... 
contemporary Middle Eastern and F Jowig 
European ethic” (Weber cited by | thei, 
Bendix, p. 217). made 
Second, Weber looked upon an- | whicl 
cient Judaism as one type of 2) vane 
dichotomy, contrasting it with th | discu 
Indian type of religious orients | beca 
tion. According to Weber, the | York 
Indian sees the world as given, | gove 
unchangeable, and eternal, whik F sessic 
the Jewish tradition treats th F of th 
world as historical, changeable, and | nedy 
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Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur. 
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jtonals:” if Israel continues to 
evil in the sight of the Lord, 
He will punish His people; but 
jg still possible to repent and 
create God’s kingdom on earth. 
Bendix analyzes in detail Web- 
ws study of the social and po- 
itical structure of ancient Israel 
i show the conditions fostering 
this, the Western religious ori- 
etation, relating it constantly 
to Weber’s general sociological 
heme. Obviously, we cannot 
report here even the main outline 
of this analysis; happily, though, 
we can inform the reader that 
there is now available an exposi- 
tion of Weber in general and of 
Weber on Judaism in particular. 


AMITAI ETZIONI 





Amitai Etzioni is a member of the 
Department of Sociology of Columbia 
University in New York City. 
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The Policeman 
and the Jews 


To the Editor: 

The head of the Police Depart- 
ment of New York, Commissioner 
Stephen A. Kennedy, rose from 
the ranks of the patrolmen to his 
high position. He embodies the 


' sterling qualities of honesty and 


incorruptibility that mark the ad- 
mirable officer of the law. But 
he has remained the eternal police- 
man whose primary duties in 


| guarding the safety and security 
_ of the community do not neces- 
_ sarily qualify him to be a leader 
of men. Else he could not have em- 
barrassed and humiliated his own 
| Jewish policemen on the eve of 


their sacred holy days by a remark 
made on a television broadcast 


' which had no relationship or rele- 
| Yancy to an emergency he was 
| discussing. The emergency arose 


because of the presence in New 


York of so many heads of foreign 
| sovernments of the world for the 
| Sssions of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Mr. Ken- 
_ nedy had decreed that there would 


be no days off for New York’s 
policemen during the period which 
included the Jewish holidays of 
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If Jewish police officers could 
“trade” their hours with others 
in a system called “mutuals” they 
would be permitted to do so. There 
are 1300 Jewish men on the New 
York police force numbering 24,- 
000. They protested the Commis- 
sioner’s order because of the diffi- 
culties in finding non-Jewish po- 
licemen who would be willing to 
switch duty hours and more es- 
pecially in the light of the fact 
that 2000 members of the police 
force were permitted to remain on 
their regularly assigned vacations 
during the emergency. In a public 
discussion of complaints that his 
full mobilization order for the 
duration of the stay of the foreign 
leaders would deprive Jewish po- 
lice officers of the opportunity of 
observing their Rosh Hashanah 
and Yom Kippur holy days the 
Commissioner said: 


“When are these men religious? The 
other fifty-one weeks of the year we 
don’t hear anything about it. Or is it 
that one week in the year they get 
religious?” 


As if he had not pursued this 
line of inquiry sufficiently, Mr. 
Kennedy went on to ask the ques- 
tion: ““What do they do in Israel?” 


The New York Board of Rabbis, 
deeply shocked at such unprovoked 
remarks by New York’s police 
commissioner, felt that the state- 
ments called for an apology. They 
construed his statement as an af- 
front not only to his own police 
officers, but to the Jewish people 
generally. The Commissioner not 
only refused to apologize, but 
raised the subject of anti-Semitism 
as a straw horse to knock down. 
Commenting on his earlier remarks 
he said that they were not intended 
as an offense. Therefore, no apolo- 
gy was necessary. He added: 


“If the people of this city believe 
otherwise it would be tantamount to 
believing that I am an anti-Semite. 
Anti-Semitism is one of the greatest 
sins against mankind. There is no 
room for an anti-Semite in the office 
of the Police Commissioner. For anti- 
Semitism no apology can suffice.” 


The vagaries of anti-Semitism 
are such that they can clothe hos- 
tility with respectability. Honor- 
able and upright people can do 
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as much harm unwittingly 
knaves and demagogues can dy 
wittingly. They can always pro. 
test their innocence, but their a¢. 
tions, ill-advised and ill-considered, 
can create a climate of opinion 
of which they may be totally up. 
aware. Many years ago a noted 
German-Jewish professor, Dr. 
Julius Goldstein of Darmstadt 
University, advanced a theory of 
prejudice which he termed “ab. 
stract malevolence.” It was not 
necessary, he said, to identify the 
object of one’s hostility. One could 
hold prejudicial ideas about men 
and patterns of behavior without 
having familiarity with or know. 
edge of them. 

Mr. Kennedy’s profession of be. 
ing free of anti-Semitism can read- 
ily be accepted at face value by 
the Jewish people, even though 
his own introduction of this sub 
ject and his pontificating over it 
seem to be strongly reminiscent 
of a phrase from Shakespeare, “Me- 
thinks the Queen doth protest 
too much.” But many Jewish 
people must find it difficult to un- 
derstand his execrably poor judg- 
ment and his bad taste in injecting 
the issue of the religious sincerity 
of Jewish police officers while de- 
fending his security orders. There 
certainly was neither rhyme nor 
reason in such an extraordinary 
statement. Jewish policemen might 
or might not be religious one 
week in the year. Christian police 
officers might also observe their 
sacred days one week in the year— 
at Christmas or Easter time. It 
is an honored American tradition 
that a man’s religion is his own 
business and is not subject to in- 
terference by others. 

It was also entirely gratuitous 
on Mr. Kennedy’s part to raise the 
question as to what they do in 
the State of Israel. This excursion 
into foreign areas indicated at the 
very least that in the Commission- 
er’s mind there was no distinction 
between an American Jewish po- 
liceman and a Jewish policeman 
in Tel Aviv or Jerusalem. What 
has the State of Israel to do with 
a security order in the city of New 
York? Would Mr. Kennedy 4 
readily have asked the question, 
“What do they do in Ireland?” if 
Irish Catholic police officers would 


have expressed a strong desire t 
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sbserve their religion at Christmas 
ot Easter during a similar emer- 
cy? 

The defenders of the Police 
Commissioner were more concern- 
od lest his position be jeopardized 
than about his indefensible moral 
position. They were concentrating 
more on the policeman efficiently 
guarding the security of foreigners 
on our shores than on any in- 
justice committed against Amer- 
icans. They made much of the fact 
that he was without doubt the best 
police commissioner New York has 
ever had, that he slept only four 
hours each night on a cot at police 
headquarters during the emergen- 
cy, that his organizational opera- 
tions were superb. All these con- 
siderations, they insisted, must 
override all others. It was more 
important that police administra- 
tion functioned smoothly than that 
the larger community be con- 
cerned with a petty matter of a 
city official’s remark on a television 
broadcast. An editorial in the 
New York World Telegram was 
adamant on this score. It said: 


“Regardless of whether Commis- 
sioner Kennedy’s remarks were ill- 
advised, inappropriate or misunder- 
stood, this is no time, in our opinion, 
for the Mayor to add his weight to 
one of our greatest burdens that any 
Police Commissioner has carried in 
recent years.” 


If it were solely a question of 
Mr. Kennedy’s burdens that was 
involved in his reckless public 
statement one might be inclined 
to agree with the editorial opinion 
expressed above. There is not a 
Jew in New York who could not 
share in admiration for the re- 
markable mobilization which he 
flected for the security of visiting 
heads of foreign governments. But 
Mr. Kennedy and his defenders 
are seemingly unaware of the fact 
that he violated a cardinal princi- 
ple of American democracy by 
impugning the right of free wor- 
ship of 1300 Jewish police officers 
under his command. This right 
is enunciated in the Constitution 
of the United States and in the 
Constitution of the State of New 
York which he had sworn to up- 
hold when he assumed his office. 
The American system of govern- 
ment has never condoned bad 


means to achieve efficient ends. 
The real issue is not the apology 
which the New York Board of 
Rabbis felt Mr. Kennedy owed to 
the Jewish people for his intem- 
perate remarks. Nor is it the mat- 
ter of anti-Semitism on his part. 
It is the issue of justice. Mr. Ken- 
nedy had descended to a level 
unworthy of any American hold- 
ing high public office. He had 
every right to issue his emergency 
orders during the period of the 
Assembly of the United Nations, 
and to stand firm in the execution 
of his orders. But he had no right 
to challenge the sincerity of other 
men’s religious faith. All the 
apologies in the world made on 
his behalf by Jews and non-Jews 
cannot justify his violation of an 
American principle designed as 
much for Mr. Kennedy’s protec- 
tion as for the protection of the 
1300 Jewish policemen who suffer- 
ed because of his remark. Those 
who rushed so quickly to the 
Commissioner’s defense might have 
paused to ask themselves whether 
democracy can afford such un- 
corrected public errors of judg- 
ment. We live in a delicately 
balanced democratic society where 
emotional attitudes that can be 
construed as prejudicial to others 
play no small part in civic and 
national life. They become down- 
right luxuries when expressed by 
those in high public office. Mr. 
Kennedy went beyond the bounds 
of his duty, and the harm he did 
to innocent Jewish people cannot 
be appreciated by those concerned 
only with his policeman’s effi- 
ciency in keeping public order. 
It did not occur to him that it 
was perhaps regrettable that many 
of his Jewish police officers were 
torn with anguish at having to 
miss for the first time in their 
lives the services on their holy 
days. Nor could he imagine that 
his remark tended to isolate the 
1300 Jewish men on his force 
religiously since they only had 
been singled out by him. Nor was 
he mindful of the fact that his 
seemingly innocent query “What 
do they do in Israel?” came at a 
time when Nasser would be con- 
demning the Jewish people from 
the rostrum of the United Nations 
Assembly. 
If Jews are sensitive about ill- 
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advised and thoughtless remarks 
about them made by public offi- 
cials it is because they have suffer- 
ed so much from them in times 
past. If, as a religious minority, 
they are more aware of the psy- 
chological disturbances in their so- 
cial order than others it is due to 
their history which has been mark- 
ed by segregation, discrimination 
and persecution. That history has 
not ended for them in lands like 
Soviet Russia today. If one would 
understand the costs that minori- 
ties often pay in misunderstanding 
on the part of others he has but 
to read Ahad Ha’Am’s essay called 
“Two Masters” written in the 
year 1892. There he will find this 
observation: 
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“It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that in the course of time 
the gospel of humanity will grow and 
spread until it really embraces the 
whole human race, white, black and 
yellow, and until its wings shelter even 
the worst criminals, to the satisfaction 
of certain well-known criminologists. 
Then our world will be a world of 
righteousness and justice, mercy and 
pity, in relation to every living thing; 
its mercy will extend even to the bird 
in its nest; but always ‘except the 
Jews.’ If any man arise in that day 
and ask, ‘How can this be? Surely, 
the contradiction is obvious and glar- 
ing, he will receive two answers. 
Thinking men will say with Sechhi, 
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“When we are occupied with humayj. 
ty, we forget the Jews, and when » 
are occupied with the Jews we for 
humanity.’ But simple men will giy 
a simple answer: “That is an old ob. 
jection.’ 

Commissioner Kennedy did no 
serve his high office with grey 
credit when he went far afield t 
raise a question as to the religioys 
habits of his Jewish policeme 
fifty-one weeks of the year and 
their sudden concern about re. 
ligion one week in the year. Hy 
duties consist of something more 
than guarding the Khrushchev, 
the Castros and the Nassers who 
come to our shores. He is aly 
supposed to protect American 
principles. The record will up. 
doubtedly show that he performed 
a herculean task in the forme 
undertaking. One could wish thy 
he had performed as well in the 
latter duty. 


CHARLES E. SHULMAN 


Charles E. Shulman is the rabbi of 
Riverdale Temple of New York City. 
His book What It Means To Be A Jew 
has just been published by Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York City, and will bk 
reviewed in a forthcoming number of 
the Jewish Frontier. 
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CLAIR PLUMBERS, Inc. 


El Monte, Calif. 





HOBART SALES AGENCY 


Pueblo, Colo. 





CIUNGAN'S SHRIMP 
HOUSE 


Ecorse, Mich. 





D. TIRABASSI! & SONS, Inc. 


Kenosha, Wis. 





DeMAMBRO RADIO 
SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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cAME away from the Conven- 
tion with a feeling that our 
Detroit gathering may well have 
marked a turning-point in the 
course of LZOA-Poale Zion in the 
United States. 


In the first place, we had an 
excellent attendance, representing 
a large number of communities 
in the United States and Canada. 

















formed § The younger generation of chave- 
forme [rim was quite prominent. Among 
sh thy them were many who have al- 
in the (fray achieved positions of leader- 





hip in their respective communi- 
ties and on the national level; 
there were also some who were 
attending their first LZOA Con- 
vention. The earnestness with 
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rabbi. of 







‘= which they followed and partici- 
vn Pub. & pated in the Convention proceed- 
will be fp ings, in plenary sessions and com- 





nber of 





mittees, was most heart-warming. 






We were privileged to have with 
us distinguished guests who con- 
tributed greatly to the content 
and character of our deliberations. 
Among them were Ambassador 
Avraham Harman, Ambassador 
Michael Comay, Victor Reuther 
and our own Baruch Zuckerman, 
whom we were happy to welcome 
as an Israeli after an absence of 
nearly five years. 














The three public functions—the 
| pening mass-meeting, the Oneg 
Shabbat symposium and the ban- 
quet—were truly outstanding 
events both because of the high 
level of their content and the 
large enthusiastic audiences they 
attracted. At this point I want to 
Pay tribute to the members of 
the Detroit Convention Commit- 
tee and our Detroit movement as 
| awhole, who did a superb job in 
making the arrangements. 

















During the plenary sessions, too, 
we had a number of interesting 
Presentations—those on Friday 

ing primarily with internal 
affairs of LZOA, such as organi- 
zation, cultural activities, Youth 















I must say that where we did 
fall down was in spelling out 
some of these things more specifi- 
cally in terms of the concrete tasks 
our chaverim must undertake in 
their branches and communities. 
This called forth some criticism 
and there was evident a restiveness 
particularly among some of the 
younger delegates. I welcome the 
concern and interest that this re- 
vealed. I hope we will have the 
wisdom to learn from it and that 
we can develop a program that 
will channel this healthy mani- 
festation into constructive and 
meaningful activities. 


This desire to see LZOA become 
truly a vanguard force in Amer- 
ican Zionism and in the Jewish 
community at large, to reach out 
to new elements and to break 
through new paths of activity, 
contributed also to the election 
of a new Administration and Cen- 
tral Committee containing a num- 
ber of younger and very able 
chaverim, most of them _ being 
called upon to serve for the first 
time in the highest governing body 
of LZOA. I count heavily on 
them to help give the organization 
“fa New Look.” In the final analy- 
sis, I have the feeling, that this 
will prove to be the most impor- 
tant outcome of our recent Con- 
vention. 


I am grateful for the confidence 
that has been reposed in me in 
electing me for another term as 
President. I am delighted to have 
as my associates, Professor Ezra 
Spicehandler of Cincinnati, newly 
elected Vice-President, Dr. Joseph 
Cooper, the new chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and Susan 
Brecher, re-elected Treasurer. I 
look forward to the next two years 
as a period in which tasks and 
responsibilities will be shared and 
shouldered by a larger number of 
chaverim. There is a job to do 
for each and every one of us! 


PincHas Cruso 
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The 32nd National 


Convention: Resolutions 


A Democratic Jewish 
Community 


HE 32nd Convention of the La- 

bor Zionist Organization of 
America-Poale Zion acclaims the 
decision of a number of important 
Jewish organizations to cooperate 
in action designed to bring about 
the formation of a democratically 
constituted representative Jewish 
body to speak for the Jews of 
America in matters affecting the 
life of the Jewish community in 
this country and of the Jewish 
people as a whole. 

Never has there been a greater 
need for such a body, and the 
Convention instructs the Central 
Committee to intensify its efforts 
and mobilize the full strength of 
the Labor Zionist Movement in 
the cause of a Jewish democratic 
organization in the United States. 


Jewish Education 


EWISH education is the corner- 
stone of Jewish existence. No 
Jewish organization or agency may 
be regarded as contributing its 
full share to Jewish creative sur- 
vival if it does not include the 
support of Jewish education in its 
program. 

Jewish day schools are the most 
effective instruments of Jewish 
education, and the Convention 
calls upon all Labor Zionists to 
promote the system of Jewish day- 
school education with all the means 
at their disposal. Where it is 
not possible to establish day 
schools, it is the duty of Labor 
Zionists to help build and main- 
tain supplementary afternoon 
schools. The first obligation of La- 
bor Zionists is to the Folkshulen 
organized by the Labor Zionist 
Movement. 

Hailing the spread of Jewish 
education in the United States, 
the Convention deplores its shal- 
lowness and views with alarm the 
virtual disappearance of communi- 
ty schools. The Congregational 
schools perform a vital function, 
but Jewish education must have a 
wide base and should not revert 
to parochialism, nor should Jewish 
education be employed as a means 
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WESTCHESTER 
CANDLELIGHT CORP. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE ROBERT TREAT 
HOTEL COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 





DICKEYS 


Nashville, Tenn. 





FUEL SERVICE CORP. 


Salisbury, Md. 





TRI-STATE FORD CO., Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. 





FASHION SHOP 


Chicago, Ill. 





UNITED TYRE SALES CO. 
Incorporated 


Waterbury, Conn. 





SEA CREST RESTAURANT 


Massapequa, N. Y. 





DROSD and DROST 


Cleveland, Ohio 





ROXY CLEANERS & DYERS 


Albany, N. Y. 








to build synagogal institutions. 
Upon Labor Zionists devolves the 
responsibility to cooperate in the 
building of community schools, 
whose sole aim it shall be to pro- 
vide all Jewish children with a 


basic Jewish education. 


Civil Rights 

HE Convention reaffirms the 

statements of previous Conven- 
tions of the Labor Zionist Organi- 
zation-Poale Zion calling for the 
extension of civil rights and civil 
liberties to all segments of the 
American people regardless of 
race, creed or national origin. 

The Convention declares that 
while there has been some progress 
in the fight to end segregation and 
other discriminations against the 
Negroes, the advancement has been 
too slow and too limited. The 
Convention therefore congratu- 
lates the Negroes on designing new 
non-violent devices, such as sit-ins 
and economic boycotts, to assert 
their rights. Labor Zionists are 
urged to render all assistance they 
are capable of in this struggle for 
human dignity and equality. 


Soviet Jews 


The Convention voices the pro- 
test of the American Labor Zionist 
Movement against the continued 
discriminations the Soviet Union 
practices against its Jewish popu- 
lation. Although recognized as a 
nationality by the Soviet legal sys- 
tem, the Jews are denied even that 
modicum of religious and national 
rights which the other nationali- 
ties enjoy in the U.S.S.R. The Jews 
are deprived of all means of Jew- 
ish group life, are forbidden to 
function as a community within 
the Soviet Union, and are forced 
to sever all relations with Jews out- 
side the Soviet Union. All Jewish 
cultural institutions are liquidated, 
and the Jewish religion is under 
more severe attack than any other 
religion. 

At a time when there is general 
relaxation of the terror that ex- 
isted in the Soviet Union under the 
Stalin dictatorship, there is a tight- 
ening of the disabilities visited 
upon the Jewish population. The 
Jews are not allowed to live as 
Jews while the Soviet Government 
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insists on their identifying they 
selves as Jews. 

The Convention appeals tp 
justice-loving people to join ing 
protest and to demand that ; 
Soviet Jews be granted the 
mentary right of maintaining { 
cultural and communal institytig 
necessary for their spiritual 
expression. The Convention 
urges the Soviet Government. 
make it possible for the Ry 
Jews desiring to migrate to Ign 
to do so. 


American and Israeli’ 


Leaders Greet LZOA™ 


THE LZO Convention in Detr 
received warm messages § 
greeting from President-elect J 
F. Kennedy, Vice-Presideg 
Richard M. Nixon, President } 
hak Ben-Zvi of Israel, Prime Mi 
ter David Ben-Gurion, from} 
number of members of the Israf 
Cabinet and from the Mayors{ 
Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Beg 
sheba. Greetings were also recei¥ 
from Zalman Shazar, chairman| 
the Executive Committee, 
from other members of the Jewil 
Agency, from the Zionist Org 
zation of America, Hadassah, 
rachi, Hapoel Hamizrachi, Jewif 
National Fund, and a host of othi 
organizations. Greetings were al 
extended by Lieut. Governor (n@ 


Governor-elect) John B. Swaifi 


son, on behalf of the State 


Michigan, Samuel Bonchek, Pred 
dent of Farband Labor Zioni 
Order, Mrs. Israel Goldstein, @ 


behalf of Pioneer Women, I. 


berger, Director, Labor Dep r 
ment Jewish National Fund, Abi 


ham Gerbovoy of the Lab 
Council 


Saadia Gelb, representative of th 


and Mapai, Jacob Glanz, Presid ent 


Labor Zionist Organization i 
Mexico, and Jacob Rabinowitd 


Executive Secretary of the Lab 


United Jewish Appé | 


a2naeanae a a @ 


Zionist movement in Canada | 


Papers were read and repoft 


submitted by the following: 


: 


Baumgold, Jacob Katzman, Mort 


Lieberman, Louis Segal, C. Bez 
Sherman, Morris L. Schaver 
Harry L. Woll. 


He Oe Oe Oe Gs Oe Oa Masta ste serenity 
Pa Ka a a Naa a as Ss is 


Pua Pnetectestestoston 
OK Kg Ka a a Ke ae a Naa ts 


“BUY ISRAEL BONDS” 
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The Histadrut Is Not Qutmoded 


YEHUDA GOTHELF 


The Histadrut’s Wage Policy 


AHARON BECKER 
Notes on the Histadrut 
Women Are Also Members 


BEBA IDELSON 


“Quiet Revolution” among Druse Women 
GIDEON WEIGERT 


Mistadrut and New lLsraelts 


ALIZA LEVENBERG 


Go South, Young Man — To Eilat 


DAVID BIDERMAN 


The Arab Worker and the Histadrut 


NAHUM YAHALOM 


First Arab Collective Settlement in Israel 
GIDEON WEIGERT 


Kupat Holim Celebrates Its Jubilee 


ITZHAK KANEV 


Monumentum Aere Perennius 
BERNARD S. SUPER 


The material in this section was prepared in Israel 
in cooperation with the [hud Olami 


by LILY BEYRACK-COHEN 


December, 1960 
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The material in this section was prepared in 
Israel in cooperation with the Ihud Olami by 


Lity Breyrack-CoHEN 


together with 


Mem Arcov SHLOMO GRODZENSKY 
Davi BRESLAU AuizA LEVENBERG 
MosHeE GILBOA CuasyA Pincus 
Puitie GILLON Louis Pincus 


PERETZ GORDON 
Secretary: MicHat JACOBSON 























CONTRIBUTORS 





Pinuas Lavon is Secretary General of the 
Histadrut. 


YenuDA GoTHELF, Doctor of Philosophy and 
Natural Science, is head of the Education and 


Cultural Department of the Histadrut and a 
member of the Editorial Board of Davar, the 


Histadrut daily. 


AHARON BECKER, a member of the Knesset, is 
head of the Trades Union Department of the 
Histadrut. 


Besa IpELson is Secretary General of the 
Working Women’s Council (Moetzet Hapoa- 
lot) and Deputy Speaker of the Knesset. 


Gweon WEIGERT is a journalist specializing in 
Arab affairs. 


AuizA LEVENBERG is a journalist and teacher. 


Davin BwerMan, Canadian-born, is mining 
engineer of the Timna Copper Plant in Eilat. 


NAHUM YAHALOM is Director of the Department 
for Arab Workers of the Histadrut. 


ItzHak Kanev is Chairman of Kupat Holim 
and Director of the Social Research Institute. 


Bernarp S. Super, formerly a member of a kib- 
butz, is a short-story writer. 





A Biographical Memoir 
with Selected Essays 
by 
MARIE SYRKIN 
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to be published December 15, 1960 by the 


HERZL FOUNDATION and SHARON BOOKS 


New York, N. Y. 
332 pp. 
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NACHMAN SYRKIN: 
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It is well worth reading! 


STRUGGLES OF A GENERATION 


by 
BENJAMIN WEST 


Eye-witness accounts of the life of Jews under Soviet 
rule (U.S.S.R., Eastern Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 


Estonia, Bessarabia and Bukovina) 


MASSADAH, LTD. 
33 Lillienblum Street 
Tel-Aviv, Israel 


Just Published in English 








$2.50 


























THE ISRAELI WORKER 
by DR. FERDYNAND ZWEIG 


A significant contribution to our understanding 
of the major forces which shape the economy, 


society and culture of the Jewish state. 
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Published by 
HERZL PRESS & SHARON BOOKS 


New York, N. Y. 


XII, 305 pp. 


$5.00 
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What Are the Principles of the Histadrut? 


Ww" actually are the fundamental principles of 
the Histadrut forty years after its establish- 
ment? 

The first general principle is the basic factor that 
the Histadrut is not a trade-union in the accepted 
nse. It is a unique experiment, unequalled 
throughout the world, to fuse various fields of 
xtivity into one single entity: trade-unionism, 
economic activity, development of the country, edu- 
cational and cultural activities, a network af activi- 
ties of mutual aid—all together in one organization. 
The Histadrut can without exaggeration claim to be 
the one and only workers’ movement in the world 
whose fundamental concept is that its concern is with 
every Jewish and human matter. 

The second general principle of the Histadrut is 








net 


















the type and structure of its membership. This is 
the only federation of its kind which has dared to 
organize together the unemployed, the man on re- 
lief, the ordinary worker, the professional, the civil 
servant, the agricultural worker, the co-operative 
worker, the intellectual and the academician. This 
setup has created immense difficulties and confronted 
us with problems which no other workers’ move- 
ment in the world has to face for we wish to be 
a general federation representing all sections of the 
working-public in the State—that public which is 


creating its wealth and shaping its future. 


The third principle of the Histadrut is that it is 
not the organization of an existing working-class 
with the sole purpose of guarding the interests of 
these workers. This is a Histadrut which is con- 
cerned with immigration and devoted to the up- 
building of the State. Its concern for the worker 
in the country is paralleled by its concern for the 
worker who is newly-come, or might one day come, 
to the country. All these are welded together to 
become one line determining the form, character 
and face of the workers’ movement in Israel. 

A fourth fundamental principle of the Histadrut 
—and here, too, it differs from other workers’ 
movements—is that it does not only concern itself 
with wages, holidays, health leave, pensions, and 
working conditions, nor only in its own independent 
economic undertakings, but is imbued with the 
Vision of creating a free workers’ society in the 
country. Therein lies the true reason for its economic 
activity; for we see the future of the State of Israel 
in the upbuilding of a society based on the personal 
effort of every workingman and on his direct feeling 
of responsibility to bis economy. 








The Unique Movement 


by Pinhas Lavon 


The fifth principle is: the Histadrut never has 
been and never will be a federation of parties. The 
Histadrut is independent and loyal—in perfect free- 
dom—to the State of Israel. Take away the State— 
and you have taken away the whole historical reason 
for the existence of the Histadrut! It is an inde- 
pendent Histadrut inasmuch as it sees things from 
the common point of view of the State and the 
workers. But its main strength lies in the fact that 
it is the direct organization of hundreds of thou- 
sands of members and not a federation of parties 
based on agreements of various minorities. The 
fact that the Histadrut has the power to decide 
and to act upon matters even if 100% of its mem- 
bers have not agreed has made it into a responsible 
sovereign labor organization. It has been able to 
have a decisive influence on the direction of the 
nation in its pre-State period and on the direction 
taken by the State, because of the fundamental fact 
that it is and always has been an active, vital or- 
ganization, motivated by the needs of the entire 
workers’ community. 


HAT form of socio-economic community have we 

established in Israel through the efforts of two 
generations of pioneers? Every worker in Israel can 
be justly proud to look upon this society which 
has come about without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, without bloodshed, through the free and 
pioneering efforts of the masses of workers in the 
country. This is the only country in the world 
where most of the means of production are in the 
hands of the workers, the State and the public, and 
two-thirds of all wage-earners are employed by 
the workers’ economy, the State and the public sector. 
Practically all Jand in Israel is nationally owned: 
70% of agricultural settlements and agricultural 
products belong to the workers’ economy which also 
owns nearly 50% of all orange plantations. The 
country’s water resources are controlled by public 
companies as are local municipal and co-operative 
companies. 40% of all industry is in the hands 
of the workers, the State and the public sector of 
the economy. The main part of the basic industry 
is public and national. All natural resources are 
owned by the State, as well as the electricity supply 
and the ports. Shipping is in the main owned by a 
public company; civil aviation and the railways 
are in the hands of the State; motor transport is 
in the hands of co-operatives. The principal banks 
are public institutions and workers’ banks. The 
larger part of the development budget is expended 
on general needs of the public while practically 
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the whole ordinary budget is spent on the social 
needs of the people. The specific character of this 
society is emphasized in noting the essential differ- 
ences in ownership of homes and apartments in 
Israel. In 1957, of 514,000 dwellings, only 100,000 
were on lease from private landlords; 267,000 were 
self-owned, and the rest belonged to public bodies. 
In other words, more than 80% of all dwellings 
in the country are either self-owned or the property 
of public bodies. 

This economy does not conform to one specific 
social formula, but is built entirely upon the free- 
dom of each and every person in Israel to choose 
the form of economic activity best suited to his 
inclinations, social and personal ambitions. This 
economy is, therefore, a pluralistic mosaic of varie- 
gated colors and forms, each fitting in to the other. 


What ideological conclusions can we draw from 
this? We should educate our youth and new immi- 
grants also to be conscious of the fact that we have 
found the reply to the decisive problem of modern 
socialism—how to incorporate the freedom of man 
within a workers’ economy; in other words, how 
to create a free working society, free from fear, 
oppression or flagrant trampling upon the rights 
of man and the group. 

True, this society is by no means perfect. What 
human creation is ever flawless? I do not say this 
in order to create a fatalistic attitude that our faults 
are inevitable and must be accepted philosophically. 
Yet, above and beyond all these flaws and weaknesses, 
the daring and loyalty to the basic principles of 
Socialist Zionism emerge—and that is what is de- 
cisive. We have a lot to learn from others in other 
fields—inventions, technique, professional know- 
how, methods of administration, etc.—but not in 
the conclusive field of the character of the workers’ 
movement or how to build an economy and a society 
in which the workingman can feel that it is he 
who is responsible for it and determines its path. 


ERE is also a very important spiritual aspect to 

this whole question which I shall try to explain 
in the simplest terms. We are not merely sightseers 
traveling from country to country to see the spirit 
and regimes of the world, trying to see the good 
and bad in them and afterwards returning to Israel 
to establish for ourselves an artificial construction 
concocted from all we have seen. Our workers’ 
movement, if it is to be independent and well- 
grounded, cannot build its spiritual structure by 
such methods. It must ask itself: what is it we 
want to build here, in this place for which we are 
responsible, and in a form dependent on our own 
wishes? What type of regime do we want to have 
here? Against what sort of a regime are we ready 
to take up arms if it be forced upon us? 


A serious workers’ movement cannot build its 
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spiritual concepts on any but the foundations of 
the social structure which it itself responsibly de. 
termines. Only then can it compare its objectives 
and attainments with the objectives and attainments 
of others. The economic independence of the worke, 
and his spiritual freedom are indissolubly bound 
up with all the actions and achievements of th 
Jewish workers’ movement. The one cannot exis 
without the other. This is a regime where my mind 
is free, my thoughts are free and I can speak, write 
and fight for anything I think right and fit for my 
people and class. If this is to be the basic concept 
of the workers upon which they are to build thei; 
lives, then this desire is the fundamental criterion 
to determine our spiritual relations with the world 


Two Obligations 


OR DECADES the Histadrut considered itself the 

holder of founder-shares in Jewish independence 
which in time was to come about. We established 
an employment exchange—not in order to wield 
power over the workers but as a stand-in for the 
State which had not yet come into being. We st 
up our own educational system at a time when 
there was no State to ensure education for all and 
to determine the national forms for the education 
system. We established enterprises such as “Zim” 
(the shipping company) and ‘“‘Mekoroth” (the water 
company), for the organized worker was the only 
one, together with the national institutions at the 
time, able to undertake such a burden. 

Then the State came into being. Ours was not 
a state within which reactionary and Fascist force 
were predominant, but a state whose character 
and form had been determined by the organized 
workers’ movement. It would have been quite ni- 
tural for the workers’ movement to say to the State 
with justifiable pride: we have safely guarded our 
trust, and now we are happy to hand on to th 
legitimate bodies all those functions which we had 
no alternative previously but to take upon our 
selves. During the twelve years of the State’s ex 
istence we have closely guarded the independenc 
of the Workers’ Federation without deflecting it 
from our duty to the State of Israel. On the con- 
trary: we considered it our duty to do all we could 
to strengthen and consolidate it and to turn it into 
a strong driving-force for the good of the peopl, 
supplying their essential needs in housing, health, 
education, welfare, national insurance of various 
forms, and so on. In guarding our own interests 
we have not been led along the tortuous path o 
creating deep fissures between the State and th 
workers. The State of Israel has been and always 


will be the core of our existence and our loyalty [ 


to the State is equal to our devotion to matters con- 


cerning the workers. We have endeavored to keep 4 


faith with these two solemn obligations, which afte 
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| are but one decisive entity: the upbuilding of 
the State, its development, raising it to a higher 
jvel of production through mutual co-operation 
nevery effort directed to hasten our progress towards 
sonomic independence, and to be faithful to the 
wrrent needs of the workers, guarding their standard 
of living and improving it constantly. 

[still remember well the arguments which cropped 
yp some years ago when it was proposed to set up 
gmmittees in enterprises in order to find ways 
of increasing the efficiency of work and output. 
There were many who objected strongly to this 
proposal describing it as a means of “sweat” labor 
in the local industrial enterprises. There were some 
ho could not make up their minds—as usual in 
sch questions. But today they are all full of praise 
for this undertaking and see it as a great asset for 
Israel labor, without in any way harming the worker. 
On the contrary, it is a valuable instrument to im- 
prove his lot and raise his standard of living. The 
argument which was raised then embraced all the 
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arguments of the twelve years of statehood, which 
can be summarized into one question: when is the 
worker better off—when the economy reaches a 
high level of production, or when it falls behind 
in its method of work and output level? Ever since 
the establishment of the State, we have gone to 
the workers, from place to place, explaining to them 
the simple fact that if the economy improves, so 
too does their position, and its decline means a 
worsening of their position. 

Under the special conditions prevailing in Israel, 
we knew that by educating the workingman to 
understand his duty towards the economy we were 
aiding Israel’s struggle for economic independence. 
Whether it be a public industry or a private one, 
we are convinced that we are doing a valuable service 
to the Israeli worker who is trying to establish 
himself in a permanent place of employment with 
security for the future, when we show him clearly 
the importance of his role and his duty as a worker 
in the economy—even though all the guns of dema- 
gogism are turned on us and we are upbraided as 
serving capitalism and harming the workingman. 

I can show that this work of ours over a period 
of many years has borne good fruit. During the 
period of 1958-60, the actual net output per employee 
rose from IL 930 to IL 1,642 per annum; in per- 
centages, taking the year 1950 as 100%, this would 
mean that the actual net output rose to 167%. In 
the field of agriculture and industry, the figures 
are as follows: in 1949, the actual output per em- 
ployee (in agriculture) was IL 634; in 1958, IL 1,- 
418; in other words, a rise from the basic 100% 
of 1949 to 223% in 1958. In industry, the real out- 
put per employee in 1950 was IL 1,920 and in 
1958 it was IL 3,183; ie., it rose to 165%. There 
is no doubt that to a large measure this general 
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increase of the general output and of the employee 
is due to the up-to-date equipment brought to this 
country and the specialization of both workers and 
managers. Nor is there any doubt that the attitude 
of the Histadrut, which was guided by Mapai—the 
Israel Labor Party—in encouraging productivity and 
increasing the worker’s consciousness of his duty to 
take an active part in every enterprise and in a 
countrywide framework where necessary—this atti- 
tude has played a not inconsiderable part in the 
development of the Jewish economy in the various 
spheres. 

We have considered it our duty also to do every- 
thing possible to ensure the maximum stability of 
the currency and of prices in order to avoid a gallop- 
ing inflation which could in the end destroy all 
the achievements of the organized workers’ com- 
munity. We were fully aware of the fact that in our 
State, with its unusual budget, its heavy burden 
of expenditure for security, immigration, integration, 
employment, housing, welfare, education, health, 
etc., there was no possibility of ensuring fixed prices 
and our currency cannot be a hard currency as it 
is actually in very few fortunate countries in the 
world. However, we were also fully conscious of 
the decisive difference between a “galloping infla- 
tion” and a “gradual inflation,” and we considered 
it our duty to be on guard that the “gradual in- 
flation”—practically unavoidable in the specific con- 
ditions of Israel—should not change into a raging 
affliction which would drag down with it the whole 
economy and the workers, eventually destroying 
the very foundations of our existence. To this pur- 
pose, we increased the period of the validity of 
collective agreements to two years, and we changed 
the index of rising costs in order to free it from 
chance and seasonal changes. We were very careful 
in our general professional undertakings not to make 
any exaggerated demands, and lately have tried to 
depart from the method of standard increases for all 
and sundry, seeking a way to make a suitable re- 
compense for specialization and professional knowl- 
edge. In all these ways, we have made our important 
contribution towards the stabilization of the economy 
and the currency—and, in this way, to stabilize 
the real value of the worker’s pay. 


The Spirit of the Workers’ Economy 


Dvrine the last few years we have devoted special 

attention to the workers’ economy. We have 
completed reorganization of Solel Boneh (Building 
and Construction Company), and are convinced 
that the organizational changes will prove a blessing 
to the economy in its various branches, will con- 
solidate what has been established and will enable 
us to venture further afield into new enterprises. 
Changes have also been approved in the organization 
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of “Hamashbir Hamercazi” (Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society), “Tnuva” (Agricultural Marketing 
Co-operative), and the “Zarchaniot” (Co-operative 
Consumers’ Societies). Far-reaching changes have 
been brought about in Histadrut housing-methods 
by releasing the tenants from a series of restrictions 
and taxes and allowing them to organize freely in 
a form chosen by them. We are changing methods 
of work in the clinics of Kupat Holim, aimed at 
freeing the insured member from all the extra 
formalities of office work and creating a direct and 
responsible relationship between him and his doctor. 


Joint committees of workers and managers have 
so far been set up in thirty Histadrut undertakings. 
We were aware that this path would be beset with 
difficulties and obstacles but we also knew well 
that without a comprehensive change in the relations 
between management and workers in the economy, 
the Histadrut could not fulfil its new social or 
labor roles and that, sooner or later, other ideas 
foreign to the character of the workers’ movement 
in Israel would take over. 


So far we have only taken our first steps in the 
right direction. The changes introduced, and to 
be introduced, are so far only organizational changes. 
I do not belittle their value or importance, but 
they are not the main thing. Organizational changes 
are a means of removing stumbling-blocks in order 
to reach the vital goal which will determine the 
fate of the workers’ economy both morally and ide- 
ologically—the double aim of changing the working- 
man into the man responsible for this economy, and 
changing the whole economy into an economy serv- 
ing the State, the public, and the workers. 


We believe in the destiny and mission of the 
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workers’ economy. It has still much to face jn 
developing the country’s economy. But today jt 
outstanding task is as much to reimbue the economy 
with labor and social ideals as to develop it. The 
question is not how many enterprises we are going 
to put up; a question of no less importance is wha 
spirit is going to permeate these enterprises? What 
will be the worker’s feeling in an industrial enterprig 
of the Histadrut? What is the personal attitude 
of the customer towards his consumers’ co-operative 
or towards ““Tnuva,” or the attitude of a passenger 
to the bus-driver and the managers of the public 
services? The question is: will the mass of workers 
consider this economy as their own, in whose de. 
velopment they are interested because it is their’s— 
not only because of the shares held in it by the 
“Hevrat Ovdim” (Workers? Holding Company) 
but by virtue of their own endeavors and the stand- 
ing of the worker within this economy. This ques 
tion is one of life or death for the future of the 
Histadrut economy in its various aspects. 

As we approach the completion of the first stage 
of organizational changes within this economy, we are 
confronted with the problem of finding ways of 
strengthening the ties between the workers and the 
workers’ economy so that this economy may be not 
only an instrument of strength against opponents, 
but a center of devotion and genuine concern of 
the workers. 

During the coming years we shall have to con- 
centrate on this matter of imbuing the workers 
economy with a new spirit and instilling within the 
masses of workers the knowledge that this economy 
belongs to them and is an economy serving loyally 
both the State and the worker. 


The Histadrut Is Not Outmoded 


by Yehuda Gotheif 


7 people suggest that the establishment of the 
State has made the Histadrut in its present form 

an unnecessary institution. They argue that the 
Histadrut should follow the usual pattern of trade 
unions elsewhere, fighting the wage-battle of the 
workers against their employers and bettering their 
conditions, but should not share in shaping policy. 
This is, however, a fallacy, for the sovereign au- 
thority of the State is limited: it cannot compel 
Jews to immigrate, to settle in the Negev or direct 
people to specific trades if there is no movement 
of people who have themselves of their own free 
will chosen to do these things as their way of life. 
The State can only influence by exhortation and in- 
direct means and by providing easier conditions and 


assistance. From the very first, the socialist Zionist 
workers’ class forming the Histadrut has been im- 
bued with the vision of the State and fought for its 
establishment, its defense and for its economic future. 
In other countries, there has often been a clash 
between the sovereign machinery and the creative, 
progressive forces of society. Not so in Israel, where 
the leadership of the State has emerged mainly from 
the Zionist Labor movement, as has the executive 
of the Histadrut. The policy of the State of Israel 
“at the top,” and the constructive enterprise of the 
working society of Israel “underneath,” have com- 
plemented one another, and only thereby can We 
hope to achieve a loyal classless society in a flourish- 
ing, well-populated and progressive state. 
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Workers’ Society within a Welfare Staie 


wANKS to the co-ordinated activity between the 

State and the Histadrut, between the advanced 
gcialist policy of the welfare state and the construc- 
tive socialism of the workers’ society within it, the 
yorkers’ movement in Israel avoided the anomalous 
jwation and the resultant fissures that occurred 
in European countries. In many other countries, 
yorkers’ movements are outside the Government and 
not in a position to shape the society and its 
economy. 

Another source of the Israel labor movement’s 
strength is that from the beginning its organization 
was not founded on the proletariat alone but em- 
braced every worker not profiting from the employ- 
ment of others. Workers’ parties in other countries 
had practically no success in extending their frame- 
work beyond the proletariat to embrace agricultural 
hbor, the working intelligentsia and those wrongly 
termed “middle classes” (although they really are a 
part of the working class). For this reason, many 
countries were unable to establish a socialist regime 
ina democratic way. Not so the Histadrut which 
today constitutes a vast structure of various work- 
ing blocs ensuring democratic rule by the workers’ 
movement. 


After the Establishment of the State 


Some compare the status of the Histadrut to the 
status of the World Zionist Organization after 
the establishment of the State. They consider that 
both should be dissolved and their authority trans- 
ferred to the State. There is no greater error! 

The World Zionist Organization was “‘the State 
in the making” and it may therefore be quite natural 
that many of the activities of the Jewish Agency 
should be transferred to the Government. It is 
obviously imperative to continue and to promote the 
World Zionist Organization abroad in the spheres 
of immigration, collection of funds, Hebrew cul- 
tural activity, political efforts, etc., but in Israel 
itself the role of the World Zionist Organization is 
diminishing. This, however, is certainly not the 
case with the Workers Federation, which is the 
“socialist state in the making” and it cannot relin- 
quish its powers and authority until the whole people 
is one working nation. The Government of Israel 
—the instrument for the realization of Zionism and 
the ingathering of the exiles—can certainly not force 
the complete social program of the Workers’ Fed- 
eration on the people. Herein lies the difference 
between the political democracy of the State and 
the social democracy and social solidarity of the 
Histadrut. One cannot compare the military sphere 
with the economical sphere, for in the military field 
there can be but one strategic plan binding on all 





citizens. But can there ever be full accord between 
the various classes regarding social and economic 
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planning, and is it adequate to have a temporary 
majority on all matters? This could be compared 
to a group of people venturing forth on their way 
without first determining their destination. Even if 
the Government of Israel were a workers’ govern- 
ment and not a coalition of various parties, it could 
never, not today nor in the near future, hope to 
attempt more than the minimum realization of the 
socialist program of the workers’ movement. 

The Histadrut, as the pioneer of the working peo- 
ple, organizes in its midst vast numbers of members 
who are only too ready for increased mutual aid 
and co-operation which would result in a maximum 
program both economically and socially. Even today 
the workers’ bloc is seeking new forms of solidarity 
and co-operation from which the citizens on the 
whole seem to think they are exempt. 

The workers’ movement has always striven to 
bring about integration within the national liber- 
ation movement and complete alliance within the 
nation. But besides its responsibility towards the 
present existing state it is the forerunner of the 
society of the future. Already it must guard against 
the widening of the gap. It ensures a high level of 
health service and welfare, well above the financial 
means of the country and this is only due to the 
mutual co-operation between town and village, be- 
tween the veteran settler and the new immigrant, 
between the permanent employee and the relief 
worker. It encourages and promotes insurance funds 
of trade unions in order to ensure proper pensions 
and not merely a bare pittance after years of work, 
and so on. Therefore, not only has the Histadrut 
not outlived its usefulness but as previously it was 
part of the State in the making, so, too, now its 
task is “the socialist state in the making.” 


Past, Present and Future 


HERE ARE those who wonder at the privileges of 

the Histadrut in the past, and demand the limita- 
tion or revocation of these rights. But in fact the 
past, present and future are indissolubly linked, for 
the same causes which motivated the form of the 
Histadrut still exist today necessitated by circum- 
stances and by the socialist perspective to which we 
aspire. 

All those who exhort us to become like other trade 
unions confining themselves only to trade activities 
and the betterment of the workers’ share in society’s 
products, all those who propose splitting the His- 
tadrut, as in other countries, into autonomous trade 
organizations, etc., forget what the actual starting- 
point of the Histadrut was. Trade unions in the 
world generally were created only to “protect work- 
ing conditions and improve conditions” (Webb). 
However, even trade unions abroad have come to 
the conclusion that mere trade union activity is not 
enough and they have been seeking to assume further 
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duties such as social security, workers’ education, etc. 
Even among the “pure” American trade unions, the 
longing is growing for some “social philosophy” of 
their own. The Histadrut, from the very start, as- 
sumed a wide scope of duties, for it had to engage 
in the absorption of immigration as well as the very 
creation of the working-class, in the promotion of 
the economy as well as in cultural and _ political 
activities. 

In other countries, the trade unions preserved their 
independence with hardly any bond to a general 
workers’ federation. Each organization had its own 
funds, sometimes even its own sick-funds, and there 
was a tremendous gap between rich and poor unions. 
But the circumstances and the destiny of the His- 
tadrut, from the very beginning, obliged it to adopt 
a general framework with a multiplicity of func- 
tions in order to create a working-class out of a 
nation which had not been used to a working life 
and to guard its working conditions in a declining 
colonial environment, to foster mutual help in order 
to aid the weak and failing, and to establish joint 
co-operative forms in a country of extreme poverty. 
Has the need for such tasks passed? Indeed no, for 
now there is even more need for one federation of 
workers, embracing all workers, in order to promote 
productivity among immigrants unaccustomed to 
work and to strengthen the bonds among all work- 
ing people. (It is interesting to note that even in 
England, after years of experience, the feeling is 
growing that there is need for a more centralized 
trade-union organization. ) 

The Histadrut should direct the distribution of 
working potentialities according to the objective 
needs of the society; it should allocate public capital 
and working strength to development areas where 
private capital will not take any risks. Perhaps, 
more than ever before, there is need for a strong 
general workers’ federation, for only a strong trade- 
union is capable of preventing the necessity of fre- 
quent strikes which weaken the economy. The 
principal role of the trade union in a capitalist 
regime is to struggle for a decent standard of living 
for the worker, for his share of the national income. 
In our regime, however, the trade union is also re- 
sponsible for the economy and its development, pro- 
moting output and productivity and raising the 
morale of work, etc. It also plays its part in de- 
termining the moral and social form of society, 
avoiding any widening of the gap between groups 
of workers and uniting them towards fulfilling the 
national mission and social destiny. 


The Histadrut in the Near and Distant Future 


s To the future, are we facing the necessity of the 
speedy transfer of the role and authority of the 
Histadrut to the State—depleting the former of all 
meaning? 
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Today the State of Israel is not a capitalistic coun. 
try, though it cannot yet be called a socialist coyp. 
try. For years to come, the economy here yi 
develop along the lines of dual-existence, with , 
socialist workers’ society alongside or within the wel. 
fare state. 

Whatever the future regime of the State, the 
Histadrut will have to continue in its role as a free, 
independent trade-union. A free workers’ mcye. 
ment conceives of the freedom of the trade union 
as the fundamental basis for ensuring the well-being 
of the workers. In the West, the free trade union 
curbed the rampant tendencies of the Industrial 
Revolution, in the middle of the 19th century and 
onwards, from exploitation of workers, women and 
children. On the other hand, the absence of a free 
trade union in the countries of the Soviet bloc 
speeded up the industrialization process so that they 
were able to produce gigantic “sputniks”—but the 
masses of workers paid and are still paying a heavy 
price for this. It is generally admitted that the 
discipline of labor is weakening throughout the 
world. The authority of the capitalist employer 
over the worker derives from the feudal system. But 
the feudal system had the power of enforcing this 
authority—which the employer today has not in 
times of full employment. The Soviet regime can 
resort to dictatorial pressure or Stakhanovite systems 
in order to increase production. The democratic 
State of Israel must of necessity fall back on the 
help of the Federation of Workers which can, on 
the one hand, curb exaggerated demands brought 
to bear by any group and, on the other hand, can 
inspire the workers with the discipline of labor by 
ideological and social means. 
eration is therefore an invaluable social and national 
asset. 


Thus far, cessation of the independent construc 
tive effort of the General Co-operative Association 
of Jewish Labor in Eretz Israel (““Hevrat Ovdim’) 
cannot be envisaged. In his speech at the 8th Con- 
vention of the Histadrut in 1956, David Ben-Gurion 
dwelt upon the changes which had occurred after 
replacing the alien and hostile Mandatory Govern- 
ment by the State of Israel. “During the time of 
the British Mandate, the Histadrut fulfilled nation 
sovereign tasks for lack of other Jewish nation 
instruments, clearly conscious of its mission. With 
the establishment of the State, the continuation of 
these duties is a superfluous burden upon the His 
tadrut and a serious flaw in the State.” Actually, 
however, some of the tasks mentioned in his speech, 
such as a government labor exchange and ownership 
of water resources, have already been transferred 


the State, as have others such as security whot > 
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is faithful ally and devoted support... .” The 
workers’ movement has, therefore, a twofold objec- 
tive after the emergence of the State: (a) to con- 
glidate the form of the State, to fit it for the full 
ichievement of its social and national freedom, and 
ty educate and organize the workers towards this 
goal; (b) to initiate pioneering activities in educa- 
tional, economic and social spheres, which cannot be 
efected by compulsion or by mere legislation or 
governmental administration. Economic initiative of 
the workers’ sector is all the more urgent for the 
State, for the State has opened up vast horizons 
which can never be built up by those who are merely 
in the pursuit of profits. Without pioneering initi- 
ative and without planned and directed govern- 
mental help the empty wastelands can never be 
populated. However, even in populated areas, the 
economic initiative of the Histadrut and its financial 
institutions are required as well as its contracting 
and manufacturing co-operatives so that, here too, 
they can see their role as a pioneering one—to in- 
crease output, lower costs of production while rais- 
ing output, lower prices of commodities while in- 
creasing their quality. In this field, there is a vast 
opportunity for faithful co-operation between the 
Histadrut and the State. 


OREOVER, the Histadrut must not merely be con- 
sidered a partner in effecting national sovereign 
objectives ( (although there is today no more hon- 
ored role), but as the pioneer of the future working 
society. Some think that nationalization is the “ulti- 
mate aim” of the workers’ movement. Even the 
liberals in Israel, who are usually guardians of pri- 
vate property, see in the nationalization of the insti- 
tutions of the General Co-operative Association of 
Jewish Labor (‘“Hevrat Ovdim”) and its mutual 
help institutions, such as Kupat Holim—the Work- 
ers’ Sick Fund, a valuable contribution to social 
progress. 

The workers’ movement is now looking ahead be- 
yond nationalization—to socialization. Not because 
today there is some disappointment in nationaliza- 
tion both in Eastern and in Western countries. In 
England, for instance, partial nationalization, which 
was without doubt necessitated by circumstances, did 
not live up to the hopes invested in it, for with 
nationalization not only were the traditionally- 
bound capitalist managers left unchanged but even 
the workers were not admitted to participation in 
the work committees and their management. Richard 
Crossman has written that the working public de- 
cries the management of nationalized industry 
which is responsible neither to Parliament nor to the 
workers. With complete disregard of the principles 
of socialism, the enterprises have been handed over 
to a centralized management cut off from the pub- 
lic. He also said that this is not socialism but a 
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concentrated bureaucratic monopoly of the State 
and centralized oligarchy. A worker in a nationalized 
enterprise does not, therefore, feel any different from 
a worker in a privately-owned factory, and there 
is certainly nothing to envy in the case of workers 
in a nationalized economy if they work under dic- 
tatorial Communist-like conditions. Of what use is 
it to transfer ownership of the means of production 
in village and town to the nation if the masses of 
the nation are not entitled to express an opinion as 
to the management of the economy or the policy 
of the country? For this reason, the economic in- 
stitutions of the Hevrat Ovdim or the mutual help 
societies of the Histadrut (mainly Kupat Holim) 
should not be regarded as in the transition stage be- 
fore nationalization. It is the duty of a democratic 
state and of a socialist-democratic one to defend the 
free enterprise of voluntary co-operative forces. If 
a wider scope of democracy can be achieved in pub- 
lic bodies (participation of workers in management, 
etc.), this need not only be seen as processes on the 
way to nationalization but as steps above nationali- 
zation towards socialism. 


The State at present, before it becomes socialist, 
not only protects the rights of all citizens but keeps 
a special watch over the separate interests of certain 
sections whose existence is conditioned by the differ- 
ence in classes and who are not prepared to relin- 
quish their rights even if another larger section of 
the population is not interested in perpetuating these 
differences. The capitalist liberal state, formally 
democratic, conceived its role as working for the 
common good, but in fact, according to socialist 
ideas, it was motivated by the interests of only a 
section. While lately there has been a favorable 
change in the welfare state and much is being done 
to counteract the negative results of the capitalist 
economy, the difference between its political and 
social ideology remains unchanged. Not only does 
the Histadrut represent the interests of the working 
sector which is dependent upon it and constitutes 
more than half the population of the country, but 
also the national and social destiny of the nation, 
the historical interests of the people, of the nation 
at work. The Histadrut is not only faithful and 
loyal to the State as it is but also as it should be in 
the future, when the Labor Zionist aim of the Jew- 
ish renaissance is achieved. 
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The Histadrut’s Wage Policy 


by Aharon Becker 


HE ORIENTATION of the Histadrut wage policy 

towards general social justice and equality is 
deeply rooted in the history of the Yishuv in pre- 
State days. During the period of “the state in the 
making,” the Histadrut was the largest Jewish or- 
ganized body and contributed more than any other 
single organization to the creation of the facts which 
made statehood possible and viable. The Histadrut 
was not founded in order to fight capital and or- 
ganize a class but to create the worker and it was 
more occupied with finding sources of employment 
and, wherever necessary and possible, creating them, 
than with struggling against capital in the country. 
Since a high percentage of workers are employed 
either by the State, the Histadrut and its economic 
enterprises, i.e., in fact by themselves, the sharp 
difference between employer and employee is not 
pronounced in the country. 

In spite of this policy of according priority to 
national objectives and subordinating class to com- 
munity interest, the standards of the Israel worker 
have steadily risen. In 1948 they were very modest, 
wages being relatively low. There were already then 
certain social benefits for the worker but labor 
legislation had as yet to be developed to its present 
state. Nor were social insurance or social security 
in an organized form yet assured. 

If an upward trend in wage standards has been 
achieved in the turbulent first decade of statehood, 
opening with a war and dominated by the mass 
immigration of untrained workers, this is in itself 
an achievement of major significance. The opposite 
might have been expected as an inevitable reaction. 
As it is, wage increases correspond roughly with the 
general economic progress in the country, both in 
real and in nominal terms. 

From 1955 to 1959 the retail price index rose 
by 19%, while nominal wages increased by 39% 
and the index of real earnings by 18%. During 
the same period the index of industrial output 
rose by 369%, while the number of man-days in- 
creased by only 14%, indicating a considerable 
improvement in productivity. The official index 
of annual industrial output per wage earner (at 
fixed prices) rose from IL 8,440 in 1955 to IL 10,290 
in 1959, an increase of 22%. 

Real wages have kept pace with rising prices. This 
is not only due to a restriction of wage increases, 
but also to the cost-of-living allowance. A system 
of norms and premiums has also been introduced 
which encourages productivity and gives the worker 
a fair share of the benefits accruing. Another factor 
which must be remembered is the influence of social 


benefits which have become an essential part of the 
budget of the Israel worker. These indirect benefits 
through national insurance or through collective 
agreements contribute to the rise of living standards, 

Between 1955 and 1959 average wages for the 
whole economy rose by 39%, the corresponding 
figure for industry being 44%. Wages were 59% 
of the total national income, which itself had risen 
by 87% at current prices since 1955. During the 
same period the total of wages and social benefits 
paid to wage earners rose by 78%, while the number 
of wage earners increased by only 26%. 

On an average, social benefits and benefits due 
to collective agreements amount to 30% of the 
regular cash wage. Also, about 80% of all wage 
earners are entitled to some supplement on state 
pensions and some 275,000 are members of pension 
and providence funds with 75,000 covered by various 
pension schemes. Since housing is one of the criteria 
of adequate living standards, the fact that half 
of all urban wage earners own their own homes is 
significant. In addition, free elementary education 
relieves the worker of this burden. Stipends and 
scholarships provided by the Histadrut supplement 
the aid given to needy children by the central ad- 
ministration. 

Among the major benefits which the Histadrut 
has secured for the Israel worker is a very high 
degree of job stability. While some people consider 
this detrimental to productivity it cannot be denied 
that it adds materially to the welfare of the worker. 
Some 85% of all wage earners are in steady em- 
ployment, and are covered by collective agreements. 


[N THE period 1948-1958 average wages in industry 

rose by 440%. During the same period, the cost- 
of-living index rose by some 293%, indicating that 
the real value of earnings has been more than 
maintained in relation to the rise in prices. The 
figures are particularly important if it is borne in 
mind that standards were kept up during the period 
of mass immigration which led to an inflationary 
development. 

The cost-of-living allowance is of major impor 
tance. It was introduced sixteen years ago, and 
all groups of workers benefit by it. Originally it 
was determined every three months, but today the 
period has been lengthened to six months. Wages 
are adjusted to any rise exceeding 3%. The basic 
wages current until 1956 were introduced at the 
beginning of 1952, while the cost-of-living index 
was revised with prices of September, 1951, rep- 
resenting 100 points. By the end of 1955 the index 
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id reached 239, rising to 250 by the end of 1956, 
io 263 by the end of 1957, and to 274 by the end 
of 1958. 

The Histadrut is convinced that the cost-of-living 
llowance has served as a means of preserving the 
genuine purchasing power of the wage earners while, 
at the same time, contributing to the stabilization 
of the economy. The practical results go a long way 
to prove the justice of these assumptions. 

There is actually no wage-freeze but a graded 
and conditional rise in wages based on the criteria 
of productivity and on the trade balance. The 
stability of the national economy is a pre-condition 
for the very survival of Israel and therefore essen- 
tial to the worker as well. Unless it is guaranteed, 
wage increases have a merely nominal value and 
may undermine the very existence of the workers 
in the country. This is realized more and more 
in Israel. 

The actual wage structure of employed manpower 
is brought out in the following table which high- 
lights the comparatively small differentiations in pay. 
Managerial and professional skills, while badly needed 
and increasingly appreciated, are not fully rewarded 
in terms of remuneration though there is at present 
a clear development towards sharper distinctions of 
silary than there have ever been in Israel before. 


WaAGE AND SALARY RANGES 
1956, 1958 AND 1959 











Monthly pay Number of persons Percentage 
Israel pounds 1956 1958 1959 1956... 19S$8) 1959 
200 and below 95,000 110,000 110,000 24.7 25.0 23.9 
201-260 190,000 151,000 120,000 49.3 34.3 26.1 
261-280 40,000 42,000 43,000 10.4 9.6 9.4 
281-350 35,000 100,000 128,000 91 227 278 
351-500 20,000 22,000 35,000 oz 5.0 7.6 
§01 and above 5,000 15,000 24,000 23 3.4 $2 
Total 385,000 440,000 460,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 





With economic security as the main objective, 
the Histadrut has recently changed over from col- 
lective bargaining every year to agreements for a 
two-year period. In principle, this means that free 
negotiations between employers and workers are 
essential for the development of just and normal 
labor relations but it does not allow too frequent 
parleys to interfere with the steady pace of economic 
calculation and planning. 

Another aspect never disregarded by the Histadrut 
isemployment. The average rate of unemployment 
—for a population of two million—is 7,000 to 
9,000 per day, based on the last two years. Another 
16,000 people, who work in Government-sponsored 
Projects, must be added to this figure, since only 
Government initiative and the awareness that un- 
employment must be prevented at all costs, secure 
work for them. 

The main obstacle is due to the fact that a non- 
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selective immigration policy has brought many dis- 
abled and sick people to the country, as well as 
aged and untrained ones. The Employment Services 
Law prohibits any kind of discrimination on the 
strength of race, religion, age or sex, but in practice 
aging persons, for example, encounter considerable 
difficulties in Israel in securing employment. 
Whereas in 1950 the daily average of unemploy- 
ment was 1.5%, in 1959 it had dropped to 1%. 


ISTADRUT wage policy is also determined by the 
necd of guiding the proper distribution of the 
population in the various spheres of occupation. The 
present occupational structure shows that 40% 
of all workers in the country make a living in ag- 
riculture and industry, while another 16% work in 
the transport services and the building industry, 
according to 1959 figures. 

Special care is taken of the Arab worker who is 
now a full member of the Histadrut. In this section 
of the population, the aftereffects of the past, when 
the Arab worker was at the mercy of the large 
landowners and accustomed to work for starvation 
wages, have to be combated. The Arab Histadrut 
member is today protected against such malpractices 
and secured by the various mutual aid schemes from 
which he profits as well as his Jewish comrade. 

The Histadrut Trade Union Department has to 
balance the demands of two extreme groups, that 
of the casual laborer who possesses no proper prepara- 
tion for a steady and well-paid job in today’s in- 
dustrialized and mechanized society, and of the 
academically trained man whose “know how” can 
accelerate the re-education of those who did not have 
suitable opportunities in socially and educationally 
backward countries. 

It is not always easy to strike that balance and 
to find the golden mean. Any concession to one or 
the other group, given in consideration of the progress 
of the whole workers’ community, will quickly be 
interpreted as an opening for demands from other 
occupational groups. A wage increase that would, 
then, be justified objectively and might seem ex- 
pedient for one group of workers in the general 
interest, may have wide and not altogether desirable 
repercussions. There always is the danger of a chain 
reaction, of the creation of pressure for general wage 
increases, which, in turn, must lead to inflationary 
processes. The criterion acknowledged by the His- 
tadrut for any improvement of the wage-level, that 
of stepped-up productivity, would then cease to be 
decisive. 

Nor is it always easy to explain to less-trained 
workers why those who form the top of the wage 
pyramid should be rewarded with further wage 
increases by which the lower occupational strata of 
the population do not visibly benefit. The fact that 
the activities of the specialist often lead to an in- 
crease in output, and therefore make wage increases 
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economically possible without any negative after- 
effects, is not always recognized by those who earn 
just enough to keep body and soul together. It is cer- 
tainly not easily explained to them, and unless it is 
understood, conspicuous wage increases to essential 
workers harbor serious dangers to the stability of the 
economy. 

Israel is a developing country. It cannot yet 
compare its economic practices with those of stable 
and progressive societies where similar problems do 
not exist. In emerging societies, burdened with tasks 
peculiar to the initial phases of development, the 
professionals must be expected to make sacrifices 
to help level out the most striking differences and 
to bring about at least minimum normal standards 
for all. 

Even if the utmost efforts were made in that 
direction, Israel cannot compare the opportunities 
which rich and prosperous countries offer their pro- 
fessionals with those it has in its power to give. 
Financial reward alone can never be the motive 
promoting a professional to live and work in the 
country. Unless he accepts the compensations of 
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being vital to his community, of doing work which 
is of unique importance, and unless that challenge 
acts as a stimulus to him, the State of Israel will 
fail to attract him. The reward of the intellectyy| 
in a developing society cannot be high living. 
standards but the satisfaction of shaping a com 
munity, of laying foundations in various spheres 
of activity which will support social structures ang 
standards for generations to come. 

Histadrut wage policy and trade union activity 
must never be seen detached from the general 
probiems of the country. The Histadrut has always 
given priority to national considerations and has 
always co-operated closely with the central ad. 
ministration. Since the majority in the Histadrut 
is also the strongest faction in the Knesset and the 
Cabinet, clashes have inevitably been reduced to 
an absolute minimum. The Histadrut can thy 
only be understood against the wider background 
of the country, and its policy must be seen as part of 
the general policy of the State within which the 
Workers’ Movement plays so vital a role. 


Notes on the Histadrut 


A suRVEY of Histadrut industry, recently com- 

pleted, shows that in 1959 the value of the 
gross output in the industrial enterprises and work- 
shops of the Histadrut amounted to IL 457 millions, 
as against IL 391 millions in 1958. This corresponds 
to an increase of 16.8%. 

Allowing for the influence of change in prices, 
expansion in the physical volume of industrial pro- 
duction within the labor economy has been about 
15.3%. This expansion in employment and output 
shows considerable variations when broken down into 
the various branches and varieties of production, and 
also when examined on the basis of the groups repre- 
sented in Histadrut industry. It may be said, in gen- 
eral, that with the increase in production and wider 
diversification those branches which serve the econ- 
omic activity—building, agriculture, transport and 
industry itself—increased their significance within the 
frame of total output. At the same time, there has 
been a rise in the significance of industrial products 
which appear as important items in Histadrut exports, 
e.g.: plywood, cement and glass, edible oils, citrus by- 
products, etc. Indeed, 1959 saw a considerable in- 
crease in the value of the exported products of Hista- 
drut industry; a trend which can be recognized dur- 
ing the past year, throughout the whole range of ex- 
ports, but especially in industry. 

At the same time, there has been a steadily in- 
creasing trend towards concentration among the 


enterprises and plants themselves. In 1959, the plants 
which are largest by their level of employment and 
output once again increased their shares within 
Histadrut industry as a whole, while the relative 
weight of smaller enterprises declined steadily. This 
tendency, which has been apparent for years, is 
chiefly an outcome of the prolonged recession in 
urban co-operative industry—principally middle-sized 
and small-sized workshops, which struggle hard to 
adapt themselves to prevailing conditions in the 
manufacture and marketing of their products, and 
in the renewal of investments and recruiting of f- 
nancial resources required for expanding and con- 
solidating their enterprises. 

Histadrut industry, including both factories and 
small workshops, now employs 19.6% of all Jewish 
manpower employed in the country’s industry, while 
its share in the country’s industrial production 
amounts to 23.3%. At the same time, attention 
should be paid to each main branch or type of pro- 
duction separately. It will be found that in basic 
branches such as non-metallic minerals, the share 
of the Histadrut amounts to 67% of the entire 
production within the branch; in rubber and plas 
tics to 41%; in foodstuffs to 33%; and in plywood 
to 30%. 

The following table shows these differences in the 
order of importance of the principal branches, taking 
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to consideration the structure of the branches 
yithin the industrial sector of the Histadrut and the 
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country’s industry as a whole, and the weight of 
each sector and branch separately. 


Gross OUTPUT IN HIsTaDRUT INDUSIRY COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN ISRAEL IN 1959 




















In IL 1000s % of Distribution in Branches 
BRANCH Histadrut 
General Histadrut industrial General Histadrut 
industry industry output in industry industry 
total out put 

Metals, Machinery & 
jIransport Vehicles 338,400 79,836 23.6 172 19.6 
Electrical Appliances 51,400 7,312 14.2 2.6 1.8 
Non-metallic Minerals 116,900 78,668 67.3 6.0 19.3 
Mines, Quarries & 
Sand Quarries 37,500 13,800 36.8 1.9 3.4 
Rubber and Plastics 51,000 21,006 41.2 2.6 5.2 
Food 347,100 114,642 33.0 17.6 28.2 
Chemicals 169,100 34,444 20.4 8.6 8.5 
Wood and Furniture 116,400 34,850 29.9 5.9 8.6 
Printing and Paper 98,700 7,029 Fil 5.0 7 
Leather and 
Leather Products 73,400 3,561 4.9 3.8 0.9 
Textiles 266,900 5,855 2.2 13.6 1.4 
Clothing 184,900 514 0.3 9.4 0.1 
Miscellaneous 113,100 $,292 4.7 5.8 3 

Total 1964,800 406,809* 20.7 100.0 100.0 

Total in all 1964,800 457,059** 23.3 





A study has been made of the geographical dis- 
tribution of Histadrut industry, by districts and 
regions as well as by classification into old and new 
settlements. It has been found that during recent 


gw oF the principal problems facing us is con- 

solidating the status of the workingwoman. 
It is vital to increase the participation of women 
and girls in all trades, in creative jobs aligned with 
the organized workers. However, the human material 
in Israel is different from what it once was. While 
before, women immigrants and particularly those 
in the kibbutzim, were idealistic pioneers, imbued 
with the burning aim to take their full part in the 
upbuilding of the country, now large communities 
have immigrated from underdeveloped countries, 
inexperienced in work—as understood by us—and 











with an absolutely negative attitude to any ideas 
of women working outside the home. There is need 
for a fundamental change of outlook among these 
communities. For this reason, we are faced with 
the pressing need of education—not only among 
the women and girls but among the public in 


* Not including workshops in Labor Settlements, etc. 
** Including workshops in Labor Settlements, etc. 


years the center of gravity is shifting gradually to 
more distant regions, primarily to development areas, 
new settlements and towns. 


Women Are Also Members 


by Beba Idelson 


general—to educate them in an understanding of 
the idea of work and the need for mothers and 
daughters to acquire a trade. 

In fact, Moetzet Hapoalot—the Working Women’s 
Council of the Histadrut—sees vocational training 
as one of its principal fields of activity. The number 
of those trained in our various institutes—vocational 
and agriculture schools, courses, training centers, 
girls’ hostels for immigrants—already reaches some 
five thousand a year. This work imposes numerous 
demands upon us: we must extend our scope of 
activities, improve our equipment, increase our build- 
ings, and train groups of members to become in- 
creasingly effective in combining their acquisition 
of a trade with leadership in the movement, thereby 
enabling them not only to teach the women and 
girls a trade but also to be able to impart an under- 
standing of the movement and to forge closer 
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bonds with its ideals. It is well-known that nowa- 
days the work of a woman is a measure of her status 
in life and of the standard of development of the 
population as a whole. We cannot ignore the fact 
that in Israel the percentage of women working 
is nothing like that in more advanced countries. 
Especially now, at a time when we are short of 
workers, there is a lack of trained women-workers 
who might have supplied the required manpower 
in the various economic fields which are of vital 
importance to the State. 

One significant branch of vocational training 
of Moetzet Hapoalot is agricultural training, to 
which we gave the lead. In its early days, this was 
the principal objective of the movement, namely, 
to prepare the Aalutza for an agricultural life. For 
many years, generations of girls have been trained 
in this direction, going on afterwards to settlements, 
and making their significant contribution to the new 
agricultural society. However, a profound change 
has come about. With the development of the 
country and changes in the composition of the 
immigration, our women’s farm-training schools have 
become co-educational agricultural schools. Moetzet 
Hapoalot is not the only body working in this sphere. 
There are dozens of such schools in the country, 
run by the Government or other organizations. Quite 
often the opinion has been expressed—and we do 
not oppose it—that the Government should take 
over all agricultural training facilities for young 
people and that the Moetzet Hapoalot should hand 
over to the State all those institutions which it has 
maintained for decades—on the understanding, how- 
ever, that emphasis would continue to be laid on 
preparing girls for agricultural work and domestic 
science, especially in settlements. 

Considerable achievement has been made by the 
Moetzet Hapoalot in its endeavors to open the gates 
of work for women, to uproot superstition and 
outworn traditions, and to pave the way to full status 
and employment in agriculture, trade, the pro- 
fessions, in scientific and intellectual fields and in 
public affairs. However, we cannot yet claim that 
there are no problems specific to women members 
in the trade unions, in public life as well as even 
in agricultural settlements. A start has been made 
within the framework of the trade unions to improve 
this situation. While, formally as it were, equal 
consideration is given to all members of either sex, 
it is now acknowledged that the problems are not 
always the same in both cases, and a special de- 
partment is required to deal with matters affecting 
the workingwoman, to function in conjunction with 
Moetzet Hapoalot, problems which do not come 
within the scope of the general institutions of the 
trade unions—and there are many such. First of all, 
it is necessary to work among the unorganized 
women workers to encourage them to join the His- 
tadrut and enjoy its protection; to help them special- 
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ize in their trades—especially those occupied jn 
undefined branches of work; to give training and 
knowledge of their movement to all women workers; 
to set up trade unions in those trades where they 
do not yet exist—for instance, in housework and 
auxiliary jobs. We must also be constantly alert 
to guard the interests of women and to ensure thei; 
decent working conditions. An intense educational 
program is also called for among the women workers 
themselves to instill in them a conscious pride a 
workers, the knowledge of what is due to them, and 
also to impress upon them the need for constancy 
at their work—for continual changes can only 
be harmful to the economy and to their own personal 
progress and improved standards of living. 


Labor Legislation 


THE Laws affecting the work of women are a 

story in themselves. In the advanced social legis. 
lature of our state due consideration is given to 
the woman, to the family and working mother— 
considerations which the Histadrut introduced even 
before statehood. Today, the woman worker is 
ensured against discrimination in accordance with 
the Law of Employment; the woman worker can 
demand a separate assessment of her income tax; 
the National Insurance Law assures all sorts of pay- 
ments and benefits for mothers, widows, orphans, the 
elderly, and large families. Among the various laws 
of employment covering all workers, there are cer- 
tain laws specifically protecting the workingwoman 
and working mother. Moetzet Hapoalot—which has 
always striven to present the just claims of the 
workingwoman—must now concentrate on develop: 
ing this work. It is necessary to obtain increased 
Government help for the working mother in order 
that she can be regularly at her job; all disparities 
as regards pensions and insurance should be removed; 
and a re-assessment should be made of some laws 
which deny women certain rights as to professions 
and working hours, i.e., women are not allowed 
by law to work night shifts. Moreover, in jobs 
employing only women, the problem is not always 
to get equal pay—but a higher rate which was too 
low from the first. 

It is incumbent upon us to undertake fundamental 
research into the whole matter of women’s work, 
to enable us to direct the women’s professional and 
industrial activities. In our State, where new branches 
of economy are continually emerging, we must have 
a clear comprehensive survey and some perception 
of all those problems which have already been tackled 
in other progressive countries. 


The Woman Working In Her Own Home 


Ore distinctive trait of the workingwomen’s move- 
ment is its variegated composition. Within our 
ranks, embracing more than 304,000 members 
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(which is 469 of the total Histadrut membership), 
there are women from every community, of all 
ies, of different countries of origin, of every kind 
of trade and profession. There are four generations; 
new immigrants side by side with the veteran long- 
aperienced members; women working in towns, 
villages and outlying settlements as well as women 
yorking only in their own homes. 

Last year, the division between the principal groups 
of our movement were: in settlements, 33,500 
(11%); hired labor, over 70,000 (23%); house- 
wives, 201,000 (66%). Thus, the housewives con- 
stitute the majority and we can only be indebted 
to the sagacity, twenty-eight years ago, which ini- 
tiated the Working Mothers’ Organization. Thanks 
to this, the widely-dispersed community of house- 
wives has become a powerful social unit capable of 
imparting interest to the lives of the members them- 
selves and encouraging them to play an important 
role for the general good—indeed, it is one of the 
most valuable active arms of Moetzet Hapoalot 
and of the Histadrut itself. 


There is a network of branches of the Working 
Mothers’ Organization all over the country and 
there is not a town, village or immigrant settlement 
where an active nucleus of members has not sprung 
up, formulating its program and carrying on its 
work in various spheres. It is practically impossible 
to imagine the existence of the State without the 
“Imahot Ovdot” (Working Mothers’ Organization). 
There is no doubt whatever that no place could 
have succeeded in attaining its objectives, in the 
integration of Aliya (immigration), child welfare, 
organized social life, cultural activity and language 
tuition if not for members of Imahot Ovdot who 
played an active part in these activities—whether 
as part of the general community or as the main 
responsible body. 


Who in Israel does not remember the days of the 
flood in 1951? Then, no other organization could 
rely so completely on its members for immediate 
aid and practical work. Numerous women, many 
of them the mothers of many children, left their 
homes, entrusting their children temporarily to the 
care of neighbors, and ran the quickly set-up 
emergency homes. They washed, cleaned and fed 
the children who had been hastily taken from flooded 
tents and leaking tin huts. The Moetzet Hapoalot 
nursery homes and créches suddenly became the 
shelter of all who could not find another roof over 
their heads, and veteran members faced the pouring 
rain and the storms with the same equanimity as 
the young practical nurses. They worked together, 
carried by the sense of comradeship, unaware of 
any sacrifice, simply doing their duty according 
to the movement principles. There was no feeling 
of handing out charity, as so often is the case with 
Voluntary organizations, but mutual aid as the ex- 
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pression of community of fate. This close co- 
operation of the generations and the willingness 
of the older women to give way to the younger 
ones as well as their readiness to carry on in the 
spirit of the founder generation, though in terms 
of their own and within the new reality, is the 
guarantee of the continuation of the movement. 


Looking back, the Imahot Ovdot have a long line 
of achievements to their credit. We need only 
mention the Hagana (the Jewish Defense Unit 
during the Mandatory period), the fight for local 
products, our help for Aliya, going to help the 
settlements, readiness to answer any call from the 
Government, local authorities, national drives, etc., 
etc. But the cornerstone of all our activities has al- 
ways been concern for the children and maintenance 
of institutions in whose care today there are about 
20,000 children. With instinctive understanding, 
the members of the Imahot Ovdot seem to know 
exactly what is most important and needed, and 
direct their efforts wherever their helping hand is 
needed. The Imahot Ovdot groups is, therefore, 
the most faithful of co-workers in every new village, 
the first to bring the spirit of friendship, culture, 
Hebrew, the spirit of our festivals, knowledge of 
our country and understanding of the life and the 
movement here. In many branches, considerable 
numbers of new immigrants from all countries take 
an active part, and in the new settlements a signifi- 
cant part in the leadership is taken by the younger 
women, younger both in age and membership, who 
have already learnt to take their place in running 
their movement. 

Among the cultural and educational activities of 
the Imahot Ovdot, the work of guidance and train- 
ing among members, old-timers and new, is con- 
stantly carried on. Newly-arrived immigrants are 
given their first instruction in farm and household 
management and social activities. Special attention 
is devoted to all questions connected with the running 
of a household—systems of work, managing the 
budget, cooking, use of new gadgets, planning and 
furnishing the home—all those things which can 
assist the new and veteran housewife to run her 
home more efficiently, economically and satisfactorily, 
and still leave herself time for cultural activities 
and a social life. 


Despite all that has been done, there are still 
very many problems facing members working in 
their own homes. Younger women must be en- 
couraged to take a more active part in the movement, 
widening their sphere of activities and increasing 
their responsibility, for their own benefit and the 
general good. Indeed, it is of supreme importance 
that the spirit of volunteering that epitomizes the 
work of Imahot Ovdot, a spirit of readiness to help, 
of good will and satisfaction in a job well done, 
be fostered in ever-growing circles. 
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Our Internal and External Connections 


E ACTIVITIES and achievements of the Working 

Women’s Movement serve as an example to other 
women’s circles, encouraging them as well to take 
part in the effort to gain recognition of their work 
and rights. 

Recently, we are witnessing a kind of “quiet 
revolution” among the Arab women in Israel, which, 
to a considerable extent, has come about through 
the special work carried on in their midst by Mo- 
etzet Hapoalot. Together with them we have sought 
for, and found, ways of activating this community 
and arousing it from its apathy. All the work has 
been done in an atmosphere of complete understand- 
ing, with the main intention of discovering and 
encouraging the independent forces among the Arab 
women and helping them become an active force 
in the new way of life of the local Arab community, 
ensuring them a worthy position in the family and 
society. In some places, we have already established 
the nucleus of Arab women members who will be 
capable of shouldering responsibility and with them 
have organized courses in trades, domestic work, 
choirs, dramatic and dancing groups. 


Thirty-five years ago, Rahel Yanait Ben-Zvi es- 
tablished a “sister movement” of Moetzet Hapoalot 
abroad—the Pioneer Women in the United States. 
This movement, which exists in twelve countries 
today, has carried the burden of mustering a con- 
siderable part of the financial resources for the 
institutions of Moetzet Hapoalot in the country, 
while at the same time carrying on its own ac- 
tivities. Since its establishment, it has transmitted 
to sixty-thousand Jewish women the knowledge 
of their Zionist heritage and of the workers’ move- 
ment and filled them with a love of Israel, deepening 
their Jewish consciousness and spurring them on 
in their valuable work, instilling in them an active 
civic spirit which today is one of the central pillars 
of the Zionist Labor movement in all countries 
where the movement exists. It is through their 
moral and financial help that Moetzet Hapoalot 
has been able to develop this particular kind of 
activity within the State and the Histadrut. 

We have again and again found that our connec- 
tions with women throughout the world can be 
of benefit to them and to us, to the Histadrut 
and to the State, alike. There is, therefore, untold 
value in having women included in all the con- 
ferences, missions and visits abroad, whether dip- 
lomatic or professional, of the Histadrut or workers’ 
parties which are connected with similar organi- 
zations abroad. We can only regret that there is 
still no adequate representation of women and this 
should be corrected. 

The Council of Israel Women’s Organizations 
also maintains contact with women of all nationali- 
ties. At meetings and conventions arranged by these 
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organizations, our representatives have the Oppor- 
tunity of presenting the problems of our State and 
explaining its aims and those of the working people 
within it. Such contacts play a significant part 
in the general scope of the explanatory and publicity 
campaign of Israel, gaining sympathy and friend. 
ship for our undertakings. 


Separate—Yet Still United 


THE Working Women’s Movement enjoys autonomy 

within the Histadrut, conducting its own elec- 
tions and electing its own executive. Its affairs are 
conducted by its own Central Committee and in its 
various branches according to the independent reso- 
lutions of its elected bodies; it also derives the main 
part of its budget from a special fund drive con- 
ducted by its sister organization, “Pioneer Women,” 
abroad. Such autonomy without doubt fosters the 
initiative of the members and educates them to 
self-reliance in public affairs and complete identif. 
cation of the work with the actual needs. But this 
does, by no means, mean that the Histadrut can 
consider itself free from responsibility or of the 
need to help in the special sphere of women’s work 
which in fact is an integral part of the Histadrut 
and an invaluable contribution in promoting ou 
mutual interests and aims. 


There is one other matter where a far-reaching 
adjustment is required. Surely the tremendous force 
of women—working in settlements, national econo- 
my, professions, security services, literature, art and 
public affairs—should have a say also within the 
elected boards of institutions of the Histadrut and 
the State. Surprisingly enough, however, there is 
a remarkable discrepancy in this field. It is but 
an illusion to claim that women enjoy full equality 
here and that appointments are made according to 
personal abilities and talents. On the contrary, the 
very fact that they are women has more than once 
been an obstacle in the path of even the most talent- 
ed. Continual education of our members is needed 
as well as encouragement of their activities in every 
public sphere. It is necessary to foster respect for 
jobs done by women and ceaselessly to ensure that 
women members are included in the lists to the 
Knesset and local authorities and should be elected 
to those committees responsible for the management 
of kibbutzim, moshavim, parties and all Histadrut 
institutions. Here, too, the Histadrut should serve 
as an example as it does in so many other fields. 

The Working Women’s Movement has built up 
a vast edifice of activities based on the needs and 
demands of our life, class and State. In the belief 
that a woman can shape society through her in- 
fluence on her home, her children, her husband and 
her whole environment, our work is planned to make 
her the kind of citizen who can carry the respons- 
bility of shaping the society which we so need. 
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"A QUIET revolution has been sweeping over 
Arab women in this country since the foun- 
ation of the State... .” (Mrs. Balazia Khoury, a 
yteran Arab woman leader.) This statement was 
made in 1957 by “Sit Balazia” as she is known, the 
yoman in charge of the Arab Women’s Club in 
hffa. If this was then correct about urban Arab 
yomenfolk and those in some of the more developed 
Christian villages in Galilee, it hardly applied to 
yomen in dozens of Moslem and Druse villages. 
These villages only recently have come into the 
famework of the organized activities of the His- 
udrut’s Working Women’s Council, the only body 
yorking intensively among Arab women. Modernity 
is being introduced only slowly into this rural at- 
mosphere, and this has been particularly difficult in 
Israel’s Druse villages because of tradition and the 
trict rules binding this community’s women. 

This is the story of the women’s movement among 
the 18,000 Druse spread over in beautiful villages 
in Upper Galilee and on Mount Carmel. It is also 
the story of a Druse pioneer—attractive, 21-year-old, 
Miss Huriah e-Shami (Auriah is Arabic for ‘“‘free- 
dom”) from Daliat el Carmel, to whom credit is 
largely due for the penetration of the modern 
women’s movement into the Druse community’s 
activities. 

All this began not on the Carmel, but in Yulis 
village in Galilee, headquarters for the activities of 
Iraq-born Miss Nuzha Darwish, in charge of the 
Histadrut’s working women’s Arab and Druse opera- 
tions. “The Girl from Basra” there organized a group 
of young Druse girls from Yulis and the neighboring 
villages of Abu S’nan and Yudeida to attend lectures 
and courses at the nearby Kfar Yassif village women’s 
club—the first rural Arab club of its kind. 

There are innumerable obstacles: the natural bash- 
fulness of the girls; the strict orthodox attitude 
of the village elders who actually forbade attendance 
at any kind of activities, even vocational ones. But 
aa result of the unusual energy of a Druse girl 
from one of the major clans in Yulis, Miss Shafika 
Madi, encouraged and supported by Moetzet Ha- 
poalot (Working Women’s Council), a group of 
girls was organized which actually hiked several 
kilometers twice a week to the club to attend courses 
in sewing, elementary Hebrew, and once a month 
listened to a lecture illustrated by slides. 





Later, an attempt was even made to open a club 
in Yulis itself, and one group of girls completed a 
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“Quiet Revolution” 
among Druse Women 


by Gideon Weigert 


six-month sewing course. But the forces of reaction 
and the religious leaders got the upper hand and the 
club was closed. 

The initiative then passed on to Mount Carmel, 
where at Dalia village, Sheikh Tewfik a-Shami sur- 
prised the villagers by becoming the first Druse 
notable to permit his daughter to complete her ele- 
mentary-school education. It is the custom for 
Druse fathers to put a stop to the education of their 
daughters as soon as they reach adolescence, even if 
they attend girls’ schools. Huriah was even allowed 
by her father to become the first Druse girl to attend 
a seven-day seminar for Arab women in Tel-Aviv, 
at the end of which she surprised the audience 
of hundreds of Arab women and guests by addressing 
them in fluent Hebrew on the problem of the 
emancipation of Druse women. 

This was in the summer of 1957. Soon after 
Huriah returned to her native village, she succeeded 
in organizing over sixty of the village girls as a 
nucleus of a women’s club. But even the written 
consent of all their parents was not enough to weather 
the storm which swept over the village at the idea 
that such a club was to be opened. 

No sooner was Huriah’s dream about to be realized 
than it was dissipated, with the forces of yesterday 
gaining the day. But Huriah did not give up. Fa- 
miliar with the psychology and mood of the Druse 
community, she kept up her efforts, and turned 
to the only Druse influential enough to protect her 
movement and withstand both the forces of re- 
action and of religious personalities. He was a fighter 
for progress in his community: Sheikh Labib abu 
Rukun, now a member of the Knesset and then 
chairman of the local council of neighboring Usfiah 
village on Mount Carmel. 

The Sheikh for the last three decades has been 
known as “El Muallem min el Carmel” (the teacher 
of Mount Carmel), and was the man who thirty 
years ago launched the then secret movement for 
Druse-Jewish co-operation. A friend of her father, 
and known throughout the country, he immediately 
took up the cudgels on her behalf. He contacted 
his friends in Histadrut and asked for a Druse 
women’s club to be opened in Usfiah—half an hour’s 
walk from Dalia. 

At the end of 1957, the Working Women’s Council 
(Moetzet Hapoalot) opened the club in the presence 
of more than three hundred women and girls from 
Usfiah. Demonstratively, no one from Dalia attended. 
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But Huriah was appointed secretly and soon became 
the moving spirit behind the club (which boasted 
of two rooms), becoming guide, adviser and care- 
taker. This daughter of Dalia, who had failed in 
her own village, achieved miracles in neighboring 
Usfiah, where the club became the center of Druse 
women’s emancipation and culture. 


T THE start, twenty-five young women attended 

the first six-month course in sewing. Now, 
two and a half years later, six courses have been 
completed which were attended by one hundred 
women and girls who studied sewing, elementary 
Hebrew and Arabic, and domestic science. Huriah 
herself taught in the language and domestic courses. 


The path was not smooth for the club despite 
Sheikh Labib’s patronage. When news of the club’s 
success spread over the Druse villages of Galilee, 
the old guard of spiritual and village elders banded 
together and sent a delegation of sixty men to Usfiah 
at the beginning of 1958 on a crusade to convince 
the villagers of the “sin committed by them against 
the best Druse traditions.” 

The group stayed at Usfiah two days, pleading 
and arguing with the village councilors, and preach- 
ing in the village “hilwah,” the holy place of the 
Druse. Their mission failed, for they found not a 
single head of a family willing to disapprove of the 
education and training of women and girls. The 
club stayed open. The only concession Usfiah was 
ready to make was to change the signboard at the 
club house to read “Workshop” instead of “Club.” 
Yet, as if to defy the oldtimers, the wording in 
Hebrew remained unchanged: “Moadon” (club). 
This, in itself, represented a victory, for most of the 
villagers know at least some Hebrew. 


One year after the opening of the club in Usfiah, 
the “quiet revolution,” of which Mrs. Khoury had 
spoken in Jaffa in 1957, came to reality among 
the Druse of Mount Carmel. At the beginning of 
1959 the first eight Druse girls from Daliat el Carmel 
registered as members of the club in Usfiah—with 
the full approval of their parents and the silent 
consent of the village elders. Then several months 
later, a representative of the anti-club forces in 
Dalia showed up at the Usfiah club and begged 
Huriah to allow his daughter to enroll in the club. 
Only a year earlier, this man had vehemently led 
the campaign against the opening of a club in Dalia. 

Earlier this year, the “quiet revolution” ended 
when the villagers of Dalia handed the “uncrowned 
queen” of Druse women’s emancipation a memoran- 
dum signed by 150 heads of families which Huriah 
was asked to transmit to Tel-Aviv. The memorandum 
requested the Working Woman’s Council (Moetzet 
Hapoalot) to open a club in their village “‘as they 
could no longer bear the shame of backwardness, 
in the face of the progress made by women in Us- 
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fiah. .. .” Moetzet Hapoalot immediately responded 
to their call and now the Usfiah women’s club j, 
open every afternoon. When there are no course, 
groups of young girls meet to read magazines and 
other periodicals. Once a month there is a lecture, 
either with slides or Arabic newsreels. 

The 16-member club committee had arranged 
several tours, and now they have asked Sheikh 
Rukun, M.K., to help them organize a one-day tour 
for club members to visit Jerusalem to see the 
Knesset. Seven of the club girls have completed 
intensive sewing courses lasting one month at the 
youth center of N’urim. 


Says Huriah today: “We are making slow but 
sure progress. . . we still have great obstacles of 
reaction and backwardness to overcome, for after 
all there is a tradition of centuries to consider.” 
Sheikh Labib says: “We are still far from women’s 
representation, not only in the Knesset but even 
in local government. Yet we are sure the change 
will come more quickly than expected by means 
of education. Don’t forget that in 1949 one Drus 
girl in our village went to school. A year later there 
were six, and last year we had three hundred. .. .” 

As long as the Druse in Israel can produce such 
men as Sheikh Labib and women like Huriah, there 
is little doubt that the “quiet revolution” will reach 
every single Druse village, and that, aided and 
guided by Moetzet Hapoalot (the Histadrut’s Work 
ing Women’s Council), Druse women will in the 
not too distant future take part in public life side 
by side with their Christian and Moslem sisters for 
the benefit of young Israel. 








Only in sovereign Israel does the full oppor- | 
tunity arise for molding the life of the Jewish | 
people according to its own needs and values, 
in loyalty to its own character and its spirit, | 
to its historic heritage and its vision for the 
future. In Israel the barrier between the Jew 
and the man is destroyed; the State has assured | 
its people of integrity and completeness as Jews 
and as men. The sovereign Jewish sphere en- | 
compasses all human needs, deeds and desires. 
Our life in Israel has become once again, as in 
Biblical days, one complete entity and experi- 
ence, comprising in a comprehensive and bind- 
ing Jewish framework all the living values 
of the individual and the nation, all their actions, 


aspirations, cares and hopes. 


Davip BEN-GuRION, 1957 
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Histadrut and New Israelis 


by Aliza Levenberg 


_ HIisTADRUT was never intended to serve as a 
trade union only. It was conceived as a universal 
Jewish workers’ movement whose main tasks, under 
the stress of circumstances, was the re-education 
of the non-worker into a constructive worker. All 
other activities were of necessity subordinated to 
this objective. 

Today, it may still be claimed that the same chal- 
lenge is faced in the new conditions that have 
emerged in the wake of mass immigration and state- 
hood. In the early days, it was the white-collar 
worker and middleman who had to be transformed 
into a worker. Today, it is the unskilled day-laborer 
who is in need of re-education—a man who has 
not been trained for any work and is unable to 
operate effectively and safely in modern, mechanized 
industry or agriculture. Whereas the early period 
of the Yishuv had been characterized by de-urbani- 
zation, there is now again a tendency to concentrate 
in the large cities and to prefer non-manual work. 
On the other hand, the once dominant theme of 
return to the soil, is no longer the only one: a change 
that is justified by the conditions of present-day 
Israel. The development of industry is today as 
decisive a factor as the expansion of agriculture. 


The task of re-educating the unskilled day-laborer 
and giving him a social consciousness and aims has, 
therefore, to be discharged under different condi- 
tions. The redemption of such a man, now perhaps 
the prime challenge in Israel, is no longer only 
identified with the redemption of the soil. The social 
mission of our days is bound up with the fate of 
the new development towns, immigrant centers, and 
co-operative small-holders’ villages that have sprung 
up in the last few years all over Israel. Thus, the 
success of the re-education of the Oriental newcomer 
to good citizenship and his adjustment to technique 
and mechanization is the second necessity for Israel’s 
survival. 

This social evolution cannot be effected by time 
alone and is not an automatic development. It de- 
mands a readiness to sacrifice those comforts and 
material advantages that are tantalizingly near for 
Israel’s old-timers if they disregard the need of that 
“other Israel”—that half of the population that has 
not reached their own intellectual or economic level. 

Many of these men and women are either illiterate 
or semi-illiterates. They have never been made aware 
of the social role of man in a modern, democratic 
society nor can they reach that awareness without 
guidance. To teach them their rights and duties 
in the modern state, and to show them how to 
use but not abuse the welfare state, is no easy 








undertaking. It cannot be tackled by the time- 
honored method of almost mechanically organized 
courses and lectures. One cannot talk at these people 
and expect them thus to be lifted out of their 
apathy, the result of centuries of enforced passivity. 
The old-timer must associate with them and help 
them develop their faculties of independent thinking 
and personal initiative. 

Stories of “how we lived forty, thirty, twenty 
and even ten years ago” do not help. It is not 
preaching that is needed, but patient and gradual 
discovery of potentialities. In order to profit by the 
dormant abilities of the newcomers and to ensure that 
their capacities benefit Israel, a man-to-man approach 
is required which can more easily be developed within 
the framework of a voluntary organization than by 
officials working for the central administration. 


The Histadrut, which was founded in order to 
re-educate the Jew to work and equality not only 
of rights but of status, is the body best suited to 
discharge this function, complementing the activities 
of the State and using its funds of manpower and 
of economic resources for those spheres where its 
apparatus is more effective than that of Government. 
The challenge of the 1960’s might then be met 
as successfully as that same challenge forty years 
ago. 


lr THE Histadrut, and the World Zionist Movement 

with it, were to tackle this task and accept it as 
the primary challenge, it might not only revive the 
concealed abilities and powers of self-sacrifice and 
idealism among the Oriental Jews, but may also 
tap the human and intellectual resources of the 
veteran population and of Jewish youth abroad. 
In the personal effort to save these men and women 
from stagnation and give them back their personal 
dignity, lost under paralyzing regimes, they them- 
selves escape the bane of modern man: of being 
unneeded, of being just another cog in the huge 
machinery of modern life. Technical “know how” 
and political maturity are required in order to suc- 
ceed—but the future of Israel depends on the out- 
come of the attempt. In a way, it may even be a 
laboratory experiment for the world since the 
microcosm of Israel links up contrasting social and 
intellectual standards not usually found within one 
state. 

Not only is there promise for the future in the 
success of the attempt but a geuine threat unless 
it is undertaken. The two parallel societies cannot 
cease to exist as such as the result of mere technical 
or formal training. On the contrary, if the children 
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of the newcomers are provided with the instruments 
without being taught how to use them for the 
benefit of themselves and the community to which 
they belong, the danger is further increased. If the 
technological training is not matched by spiritual 
maturing as individuals and members of a communi- 
ty, the danger of fascism may suddenly spring up— 
even in a country where it has always been regarded 
as abhorrent. 


The twenty-three development centers with their 
173,000 residents are off the main physical and 
spiritual road of the average veteran Israeli. He 
rarely enters even the slums of the large cities. He 
may pass through them on his way to Lydda airfield, 
or bypass a “development town,” changing buses 
there and having a quick drink at the local kiosk. 
But he does not really understand what is happening 
in these towns, nor does he often realize that any- 
thing is happening. He has little idea of the social 
processes in progress there, or of their relevance 
to his and his children’s lives, of the clashes between 
communities, of clashes sometimes in their midst, 
of clashes between the man in the street and the au- 
thorities, the employer and employee. 


Meanwhile, a world is being shaped in these 
towns which bears little relation to the life of the 
veteran society in Israel. Many of these towns lie 
a stone’s throw away from kibbutzim, derive their 
livelihood from them, and look to them for employ- 
ment and sometimes still for guidance in public 
affairs. But these residents in the new towns know 
nothing of the history of these communal settlements, 
of their past and present functions and ideas, which 
are part of the heritage and hope of the whole 
workers’ movement. 


The kibbutz is for many Oriental Jews the place 
where you turn up for work in the morning, to 
leave in the afternoon; where you may one day 
be told that work is finished for the season to go 
home with that fear in their hearts which the 
Histadrut strove to eradicate. All that they see 
is that they—and there is genuine tragedy in the 
fact that there should be this they—with their whiter 
skin and their better health and education, are the 
supervisors, live in beautiful homes, and have the 
better organized schools and services. 


The kibbutzim are the natural neighbors of the 
“development cities” which could not survive without 
them. They could be the natural partners of the 
Histadrut in bridging the gap between the “two 
Israels.” 


The Oriental Jew, often promised a free and 
just society in vague terms, which permits him to 
interpret this concept any way he wishes, frequently 
feels disappointed and frustrated because he seems 
doomed to privation as a result of his lack of skills. 
The more gifted he is, the sharper will be his re- 
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action. But he often fails to realize, and is not 
taught sufficiently, that the key to the problem 
lies in training and in a conscious and responsible 
acceptance of his role in the State, both in term, 
of duties and of privileges. 


The new society in the “development towns” js 
given organization but not leadership: leadership 
born of partnership, of the recognition that man js 
truly equal in the deepest sense, and that all in. 
justice is man-made and can, therefore, be removed, 
This does not mean egalitarianism, but equality 
which allows for variety. 


THE “development towns” are microcosms where 

the countrywide problems are faithfully repeated 
in miniature and intensified by their very smallness, 
Here, status consciousness and hierarchy are de- 
veloped. In a way, the seeking for symbols of status 
is part of the process of normalization, though 
perhaps not a desirable one. But, in the absence of 
a clear scale of values which rejects such material 
symbols of status, nothing different can be expected, 

The “development town” of today is about to 
allow its social pattern to set into rigid and static 
patterns unless immediate steps are taken not only 
to keep it fluid but to introduce those elements which 
the Histadrut considers essential to the very nature 
of Israel. If social usefulness, group responsibility 
and work become the criteria on which respect is 
based, the apartment and the “parlor” will cease 
to be symbols of status. Once, the kova tembel* was 
sported even by the non-kibbutznik. Today, the 
streamlined car is more attractive to the public 
worker than the tractor, but if he saw that he is 
honored and respected if he uses a tender or a bus 
and, if those who head the State set this example, 
the symbols of status would change as well. 


Most of the social and cultural activities so far 
organized in “development towns” cater to the needs 
of the public workers who have the will and desire 
to develop. But insecure and ambitious themselves, 
striving for change and not always rooted in the 
place where they live, they have not the inner 
strength and freedom to work hand in hand with 
the “masses” and do not realize that their position 
and their future is linked up with them. They also 
feel lonely, since they do not always possess the 
necessary inner reserves required for life in a place 
where the entertainment industry has not yet done 
its worst. 


It is obvious that the kibbutz member who be- 
comes active in the wider neighborhood which would 
contain both elements of the population will not 
fall into the pitfalls that beset the way of other public 
and communal workers. If he is prepared to concede 
that the youth movements cannot in such places be 


* Sports cap. 
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firected towards communal life alone and will bear 
in mind that the children, even if they accept the 
kibbutz ideal, would still have to help their parents 
cke out a living for their large families, he may also 
stablish strong groups within the youth move- 
ments. As it is, there are “development towns” 
where hardly any effort is made to give any Move- 
ment education to the younger generation, which 
loiters about aimlessly in its free time. 
Innumerable obstacles block the way of the in- 
dividual in Israel towards full participation in the 
re-education of the newcomer and his acceptance 
a3 an equal. But once voluntary aid is organized, 
the few who are willing to do their share but will 
not do so without a suitable framework, will begin 
to act, and they will be followed by others. A 
genuine appeal in clear, practical terms, with clear 
suggestions for activities, would draw the two sec- 
tions closer together. It might obviate a danger 
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that might otherwise imperil the stability of Israel 
society. 

The merging of communities, not as an official 
aim but as the accepted goal to be carried out by 
those capable of leadership and made the criterion 
of social usefulness and status, would solve one of 
the major problems of Israel. It would create that 
relationship of give and take without which no 
happy contacts can develop. Just as the prosperous 
countries of the West seek an outlet for the accumu- 
lated idealism of their younger generation through 
activity in the developing countries in need of 
assistance, so the veteran population might be shaken 
out of its cynicism born out of the disappointment 
accompanying every realization of a vision. The 
future might again be a challenge, and the leader- 
ship be in the hands of the workers’ movement, 
conceiving of its role in wide terms adapted to 
the reality of Israel in the 1960s. 


Go South, Young Man —to Eilat 


by David 


A POPULAR song which is sung with great gusto 
in Israel runs something like this—freely 
translated: 


South of Beersheba 

Where the desert wind blows, 
The road descends to the Arava. 
Here is Ein Radian, 

Tel Amar is quickly passed, 
Behold, the shores of Eilat! 


During the past summer a crisis has developed 
in Eilat and found its expression in a number of 
families crating their belongings and leaving. No 
one seems to know the exact number but estimates 
range as high as eighty families. The majority of 
those who leave return to their homes in the north 
which they have never given up even after living 
in Eilat for several years. It should be understood 
at the outset that many veteran residents of Israel 
who come to Eilat do so for a period of time until 
they decide on permanent settlement. They, there- 
fore, retain their homes in Tel Aviv or elsewhere 
so that they can easily return to their former residence 
and occupation. As a result of this development 
leading personalities such as Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion and Giora Josephthal, Minister of Labor, have 
visited Eilat recently to make a personal investigation. 
Special committees of Mapai and the Histadrut have 
been here to study the local situation. The City 
Council at a public meeting of Eilat residents 
declared that if they received no redress for their 
grievances the whole council would resign and re- 
turn the mandate for Eilat to the Government. 
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There are a number of factors which have created 
this situation and these can be explained and in- 
terpreted according to whether one sits in a Gov- 
ernment office in Jerusalem or on the shores of the 
Gulf of Akaba at Eilat. But before going into details 
of the grievances and complaints it would be appro- 
priate to review briefly some of the facets of living 
in Eilat—its inhabitants, their occupations, and a 
description of the town and its surroundings. 


Eilat is a frontier town with a constant stream 
of visitors—characters and types of all sorts who 
are drawn to a place of this nature. In Eilat, you 
can see the new immigrants who came directly from 
North Africa and the substantial progress they have 
made in only a few years. In Eilat are old-timers 
who have come down to make a “fast buck” but 
found to their dismay that it is expensive to live 
at the frontier. Eilat is a place where people come 
in order to solve their marital or social problems. 
More than a few husbands are working here to get 
away from their wives and others are here to turn 
over a new leaf. 


Eilat has grown in poulation in the past four years 
from 2,000 to 6,000 residents. Most of Eilat works 
at the Timna Copper Mines, construction, the port 
and services at hotels and restaurants. Eilat’s waters 
are teaming with fish and a fishing industry has 
begun on a small scale which should develop very 
well in the future. New apartments, stores and 
workshops are constantly making their appearance. 
The objective is to make Eilat a town of 20,000 
residents in the next ten years. 
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Eilat is of immeasurable importance to the future 
development of Israel. The modern history of Eilat 
begins with its occupation by Israel’s Defense Army 
in 1948 towards the end of the War of Independence. 
At that time, Eilat consisted of a few broken down 
mud-huts, remnants of which may still be seen on 
the coast, and was almost uninhabited. Eilat was 
nothing more than the southern tip of the desert 
valley—the Arava. It certainly took a great deal 
of vision to imagine the development of an urban 
center in the desert. The entrance to the Gulf of 
Akaba and to Eilat was blockaded by the Egyptians, 
who set up artillery on the islands in the Straits 
of Tiran which connect the Gulf of Akaba to the 
Red Sea. The possibility of developing the port of 
Eilat did not exist. The people who were ready 
to settle in Eilat were few and far between. Tempera- 
tures during the summer months range between 40 to 
45 degrees centigrade and sometimes even higher. 
It is small comfort to know that this is dry heat 
and not as uncomfortable as at places where the 
relative humidity is much higher. The seven or eight 
winter months of fine sunny weather give the 
residents a chance to recuperate. 

The Sinai Campaign in November, 1956, altered 
the entire picture. The blockade was lifted and the 
Straits occupied by Israeli forces. In pursuance of 
U.N. resolutions, these positions were turned over 
to the U.N. which stationed troops here with the 
understanding that the Straits were to be kept open 
to all shipping. Fairly large numbers of settlers began 
to stream in from the north. 


HE FIRST attempts to settle Eilat were made by 

youth groups or volunteers for conducting various 
projects, such as setting up a kibbutz on the shores 
of the Gulf, a fishing co-operative, and the con- 
struction of port facilities. It was only when the 
Government began to take an active part in planning 
the growth and development of Eilat that real results 
were obtained. In order to attract skilled tradesmen, 
professionals and workers to Eilat, the Government 
granted a number of concessions to enable the new 
settlers to earn more than they could at the same 
occupations in the north. Income tax exemptions 
were increased from IL 200 to IL 400 per month for 
all who remained in Eilat one year or more. Every 
worker received, in addition, a monthly “desert 
allowance” of about IL 40/50. Medical research 
and experimentation with volunteers in the past 
two years has demonstrated the need for drinking 
large quantities of liquids of all kinds during the 
summer. This is an appreciable increase in the cost 
of living; the Government took cognizance of this 
fact and established the monthly “desert allowance” 
payment. Each worker also received a small allow- 
ance to cover the cost of a flight to Tel Aviv every 
three months. The luxury tax on refrigerators was 
eliminated so that Eilat residents could acquire a 
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refrigerator more easily, since it is an absolute neces. 
sity in this climate. Government subsidies wer 
allocated for transportation to keep the price of 
commodities down. 

It is not clear at what stage in the development 
of Eilat some Government circles, primarily in the 
Treasury, began to regard the situation as “normal” 
—that the elimination or whittling down of thes 
privileges could be undertaken. The first step was 
the end of subsidies for transportation and prices 
for everything rose immediately. Prices in Eilat were 
always higher than anywhere else in the country, 
since every merchant added his “desert allowance” 
on every article he sold. Now he added another 
percentage for transportation plus his profit. This 
was followed this past summer by the reduction 
of the income tax exemption from IL 400 to IL 200 
monthly. Since everyone in Israel has a IL 200 ex. 
emption, the difference in earnings between Eilat 
and the rest of the country evened out without the 
cost of living doing so. This move on the part of 
the Treasury caused a general outcry here and the 
Mayor and his Council began to rush back and forth 
to Jerusalem to ward off the new edict. Since the 
original proposal was to eliminate special tax ex: 
emption some victory was gained and a compromis: 
made at IL 300 per month tax exemption. In reply 
to the outcry, Mr. Eshkol, Minister of Finance, 
stated in the Knesset that the “‘addition for molly- 
coddling” (tosefet pinuk) must cease. This state- 
ment showed that Mr. Eshkol was extremely ill- 
advised by his staff as to the situation in Eilat and 
the mood of the people. 

As a resident of Eilat for four years the writer 
can state with certainty that most of the peopl 
here do not want any special privileges for living 
in Eilat but rather that the same conditions as exist 
in the rest of Israel should be maintained in Eilat. 
There are special problems and costs which burden 
Eilatees and which exist nowhere else in the country. 
Although medical facilities have greatly improved in 
the last two years from the time when there was 
no hospital in Eilat, and people had to be flown 
north in every emergency, Eilat residents who need 
special medical attention, on the recommendation 
of the local doctor, still must travel to the north. 
Of late, the City Council shares the burden of this 
expense by providing bus fare. Dental care can 
be another problem if one is not satisfied with either 
the local dentist or dental practitioner. It is im- 
possible to remain all year in Eilat without visiting 
friends or family in the North. The cost of such 
a trip can nullify the extra earning that stemmed 
from a year’s income-tax exemption or desert allow- 
ance. Every house in Eilat uses a desert-coolet 
during the four to five hot summer months 
This requires large quantities of expensive and 
scarce water, 23.5 agurot per cubic meter, plus 
electricity. The monthly bill for water and electricity 
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an range from IL30 to IL 40 in the summer. 
Approximate earnings of most Eilatees are between 
11300 to IL 450 gross, so “take-home” pay will 
ange from IL 250 to IL 350 with the exception of 
,mmall percentage in the higher brackets. 


ERE is an exaggerated idea prevalent in Israel that 

filatees are making a quick fortune. Anyone 
yho thinks so is invited to join the gold rush. 

School becomes an expensive proposition. Every 
hike the children take which involves a trip to the 
north runs into another IL 50. High school fees 
were raised from IL 320 to IL 384 for the first year, 
and in the same proportion for the second and third 
years. Every Eilatee goes swimming nearly daily 
during the long hot summer. There is no more 
important activity and enjoyment in Eilat than the 
excellent swimming in the bay. Bus fare to the 
beach is 30 agura round trip during the weekdays 
and 40 agura for Saturdays. Egged has to make a 
living, too. If you or your neighbor has a car, you 
can drive to the beach. You can also walk. It is 
about ten minutes from the center of the town 
downhill, but about thirty minutes uphill. Yes, 
you can walk, but try it on a regular summer’s day 
at 115 degrees Fahrenheit. 

These are some of the general grievances of the 
Eilat settlers. Is there any wonder that there is an 
outcry and that something must be done before 
the so-called better elements—professionals and 
skilled workers—begin to return to their homes in 
the north while those who remain are the new 
immigrants and others who have no alternative or 
homes elsewhere? 

The only organized body that has been able to 
give expression to these grievances and to direct the 
energies of Eilat citizens is the local Histadrut Labor 
Council acting in conjuncton with the City Council. 
The Histadrut secretary spends most of his time 
in Tel Aviv urging the national body to take remedial 
action to correct justifiable complaints. In a border 
town like Eilat, with its relatively small population 
and isolation from the urban centers, many economic 
ventures do not appear profitable. We have a situ- 
ation where a town of over 6,000 inhabitants does 
not even possess one cinema because a private en- 
trepreneur is not interested in taking the risk. There- 
fore, the local Histadrut Council together with the 
City Council have undertaken to erect a cinema 
during the coming year. Because Eilatees pay more 
for water and electricity, the Histadrut applied pres- 
sure on the relevant agencies and they agreed to 
lower the rates appreciably. In the effort to lower 
the high prices which the local shopkeepers were 
imposing, the Histadrut has opened a very fine de- 
partment store—Hamashbir Hamercazi—where the 
prices are the same as in Tel Aviv. In addition, a 
supermarket is soon to be completed where food 
will be sold at reasonable rates. The main services 
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are provided by the Histadrut—medical, cultural and 
social—and whether we have the right activities 
during our leisure time or not—possibilities of get- 
ting to know what goes on “up North,” organized 
trips there at lower cost than we could arrange our- 
selves—depends on the activities of the Histadrut. 
It is due to activities of this type that the local 
population feels the benefits of a strongly organized 
labor movement with definite social objectives. 

Everywhere in Israel—except in Eilat—one can 
get a glass of soda or “pop” at a refreshment-counter. 
In Eilat, you have to drink a whole bottle and pay 
accordingly. The local Histadrut Conucil, together 
with the Municipality, have finally compelled the 
soda and “pop” dealers to sell drinks in small 
measures and at more reasonable prices. 

Whatever cultural activity exists in the com- 
munity takes place at the Philip Murray Cultural 
Center and is sponsored by the Histadrut Council. 
Through the Histadrut Campaign, the American 
Labor Movement (C.I.O.) contributed substantially 
to the setting up of this center and it is here we 
find a library, reading-rooms, meeting-rooms, courses 
in Hebrew, an Ulpan for training officials and last, 
but certainly not the least important, a large hall 
for film performances and stage presentations. A 
fine new Kupat Holim building was completed last 
year by Histadrut funds in memory of Moshe Dick- 
stein, the Canadian Labor Zionist leader. Projects 
of this type have been a boon to the community 
and made life much more tolerable in Eilat. 


[N Eilat, most certainly, the time has not yet come 

to restrict the scope of the Histadrut. There is 
enough for all to do, and the small things that make 
for your happiness often come first from the Workers’ 
Council. In Eilat, the Histadrut is definitely some- 
thing without which Eilatees would grumble in- 
finitely more, perhaps just because they would not 
know so well where and to whom they can grumble 
with some chance of being listened to. 

Recently, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion paid a per- 
sonal visit to Eilat to investigate the situation. This 
visit was widely heralded and eagerly awaited. When 
a crowd met him at the airport, he commented: “Isn’t 
anybody working today?” Ben-Gurion envisaged 
the development of five urban centers in the Negev 
between Beersheba and Eilat within the next ten 
years at a total investment of $500 million—and 
that the money would be available. Ben-Gurion 
went on to tell Eilatees that Eilat will one day be 
even larger than Haifa and the second most impor- 
tant city after Jerusalem. The Prime Minister is a 
man of great vision but, as the Mayor, Yosef Levi, 
told him holding up a bottle of lemonade: “This 
costs 25 agura in Eilat and only 16 agura in Mitzpe 
Ramon” [to the north]. 

Some improvements have taken place since the 
Prime Minister’s visit. The Government must find 
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a way to lower the cost of living in Eilat comparable 
at least to Beersheba, before attempting to whittle 
down the income-tax privileges and other con- 
cessions that have been made to Eilatees. Eilat must 
be known as a frontier town where there is employ- 
ment for all who want to work and where a worker 
can hope to save from his earnings. Eilat must pos- 
sess real tangible attractions—cheap housing, employ- 
ment and higher wages. It is still too early in Eilat’s 
development to consider it anything but a pioneer 
town at the rampart of Israel’s defenses. 

Eilat, as Ben-Gurion says, is as important as Haifa 
or Jerusalem. Eilat and its access to Africa and the 
Far East will be defended at all costs. Nasser will 
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never be allowed to blockade the port again. Cris 
from Ministers about national volunteering and pio. 
neering are all very well but something more sub. 
stantial is required if Eilat is to attract new settlen 
and retain its present ones. One way—and the best 
way—of attracting people is to assure them thy 
their efforts will be fairly rewarded and that th 
can make secure futures for themselves and their 
families. Eilat is the place where State pioneering 
is an absolute essential if the vision of Ben-Gurion 
for the future is ever to be realized. Eilat ha 
the potential to become a great urban center and 
port and the people who have settled here, anj 
will continue to settle here, are capable of doing it 


The Arab Worker and the Histadrut 


by Nahum Yahalom 


: il February, 1959, the 71st Council of the Hista- 

drut passed a resolution stating that it “has re- 
solved to accept Arab workers and other minority 
groups in the Histadrut with full equality of rights 
and obligations, and hereby calls upon the Executive 
Committee of the Histadrut to effect all necessary 
arrangements for the implementation of this reso- 
lution.” This decisive turning-point, in the process 
of integrating the Arab worker within the frame- 
work of the General Federation of Labor, came 
after a long period of endeavor to find a way of 
including the Arab worker in the social and pro- 
fessional striving of the workers in the country. 
These endeavors had been going on since the very 
beginning of the Histadrut itself. In fact, even in 
the days of campaigning for Jewish labor, efforts 
were being made to organize the Arab workers in 
a joint trade organization parallel with the Jewish 
workers. More than once, joint strikes were declared 
to demand higher pay and improve the social con- 
ditions of Jewish and Arab worker alike. 

As the position of the Jewish worker in the country 
was consolidated, so, too, did the organizational 
contact between the Jewish and Arab workers grow 
closer in various parts of the country. This happened, 
despite the efforts of the enemies of the Zionist 
movement who tried to prevent any understanding 
or closer approach between the two peoples. The 
Palestine Labor League was the autonomous organi- 
zation of the Arab worker within the Histadrut 
which strove to protect the rights of Arab workers 
in Jewish, mixed, and purely Arab places of work, 
throughout the years it was in existence. This 
struggle did a great deal to bring the laborers of 
both peoples closer to each other and forged an 
indissoluble link between them which was never 
broken even during years of riots and bloodshed. 
With the emergence of the State and following 





the War of Liberation, there was a social and spit. 
itual crisis in the Arab community. During this 
rather confused period, the Histadrut extended : 
helping hand to Arab workers, organized them, 
worked in their interests and tried to see to it tha 
they obtained employment. Marked progress in this 
direction occurred during 1953, when the Histadrut 
decided to open the trade unions to the Arab worker 
As a result of this resolution, the Arab worker er 
joyed a position of full equality of rights and obli- 
gations in the trade union, side by side with th 
Jewish worker. 


Social Structure 


THE Aras population which remained in Ista 

after the establishment of the State was quit 
different in status and social structure from that 
before the War of Liberation. The large landowner, 
the merchants and most of the intelligentsia fled th 
country and those who remained were mostly work: 
ingpeople, laborers, felaheen (peasants), and th 
middle-class. The majority of these strove to adapt 
themselves to the new situation and to be integrated 
within the life of the young State in its process 0! 
development and upbuilding. At the same time 
the tradition and form of family rule, which molded 
the way of life and social relations, was still pre 
served in the Arab villages. However, in recent 
years, a slow but constant process of disintegration 
in the traditional form of the family has begun. 
Many youngsters who could not find a place for 
themselves in the village wandered off to the tows! 
in search of work, although their social and family 
life was still bound up with the village. A stratum 
of society sprung up composed of hundreds of it 
tellectuals, graduates of high schools and university, 


and this, together with the extension of compulsory 


education to girls, contributed greately to haste 
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te disintegration of the old patriarchal pattern. 
ted with these changes in the Arab community, 
the question arises: what will the shape of the new 
gciety be, and what factors will determine it? 

The stratum of an intellectual Arab society came 
isto being during the time of the State, in an at- 
mosphere of confusion. While on the one hand 
they studied and were educated in the State of 
[rael, on the other hand, two fundamentally oppos- 
ing factors made a subconscious imprint on them: 
the spiritual shock—outcome of the confusion which 
yas the lot of the Arab community at the end of 
the War of Liberation, and the natural desire to 
accept the situation and to be integrated within 
the life of the State. The very special conditions 
under which they live, the problems of military 
nile—as they see it, conditions of employment 
wvailable for the intellectuals and so on, these have 
not tended to increase their loyalty to the State. 
However, these young intellectuals constitute the 
kadership of the Arab community within the State, 
ind it is they who will direct and determine the 
form of the Arab society here. If the situation, 
therefore, continues as it is today, this group can 
well become a destructive social force within the 
Arh community. It is vital that the State and the 
Histadrut find a solution for the employment of 
these young people bringing them into the pro- 
ductive cycle of the State, and strengthening their 
feeling of equality as citizens with full rights and 
obligations. 

Ever since the establishment of the State, a notice- 
able development has occurred in the economy of 
the Arab village. Its trade and agricultural output 
has increased and it is doing its share in the productive 
life of the State towards economic plenty. This de- 
velopment is in the main due to the increasing 
diversion of water for irrigation, to the introduction 
of agricultural machinery, the installation of elec- 
tricity in the villages, and the training of the fela- 
been in methods of counteracting pests. 

Of 1,100,000 dunams of land in the Arab sector 
(excluding the areas in the Negev, where the Be- 
douin are living), 694,000 dunams were cultivated 
in 1959 compared with 344,000 in 1949. Tobacco 
crops have increased sevenfold since the establishment 
of the State, and the area of olive trees has doubled. 
Flocks of cattle and sheep have trebled. 

It is not the intention of this article to present 
all the problems facing the Arab economy, but two 
points should be elaborated, which are most im- 
portant in the planning and direction of the means 
of livelihood of the Arab population in Israel. 
(a) In recent years some experiments have been made 
to develop a co-operative form of society in the 
Arab villages. On the initiative of the Histadrut, 











56 co-operative societies have been set up, 36 of 
them dealing with water supply, 8 agricultural and 
CO-operative consumers’ stores, housing societies, etc. 
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Experience has shown that the co-operative idea is 
well received, and there is place and readiness to 
extend co-operatives to other fields of production. 
The credit sources of supply of the Histadrut (The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Fund, with its joint funds 
with the Government and various banks) will cer- 
tainly do much, as in the past, to encourage and 
stimulate co-operative work in the Arab field of 
economy. (b) We have of late witnessed a general 
drift of agricultural workers from the village to the 
town. The workers—whose numbers are added to 
by natural increase—cannot all find work in agri- 
culture in the villages. The number of people em- 
ployed has not risen, in spite of increased agricultural 
output, because that was achieved mainly through 
better planning, irrigation and modernization. Be- 
sides, the extension of general and vocational training 
has inclined the young people more towards clerical 
work and industry rather than to work on the land. 
There are, however, not many opportunities of em- 
ployment in the Arab villages outside agriculture, 
and this impels large numbers to seek employment 
in the Jewish economy. Moreover, payment is higher 
in the latter, compared with that accepted in the 
Arab sector, and this, too, attracts the Arab worker. 


HE MAIN problem is, however, the lack of any 

kind of planning for sources of employment in the 
Arab sector, except in agriculture. While in some 
districts the Arab agricultural economy is on a level 
with the Jewish, in other fields, however, in trade 
and small industry, practically nothing has been 
done. Unfortunately, there are too few enterprising 
people among the Arabs ready to open up new 
sources of employment in these fields and, as a 
result, nearly 80% of workers seek employment 
outside their place of residence; these are not only 
agricultural workers for in a town like Nazareth 
more than 50% work elsewhere. 

Is the Arab community itself really not able to 
initiate the establishment of enterprises—even joint- 
ly with Jewish capital—in order to provide, if only 
in part, some sources of employment? There is 
no doubt that it could do this if only the necessary 
encouragement and stimulus were forthcoming from 
those interested. But even if such industries are 
created, a large number of workers will still have 
to find employment in the Jewish economy—at least 
for the next few years. At a modest estimate, about 
20,000 Arab workers are employed in the Jewish 
economy. This fact cannot be avoided, but the 
trouble is that these workers do not go through the 
labor exchanges and so find employment where there 
is usually no proper control—such as in building, 
making blocks and bricks, gardening, in restaurant 
kitchens, etc., thereby creating, as it were, a black 
market in labor to an extent unknown in this 


country for many years. 
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What then is the solution? It seems that first 
of all the right atmosphere must be created, wherein 
the Arab worker can feel that his rights are equal 
to those of any Jewish worker. If we proceed on 
the assumption that, under present conditions, the 
Arab economy even with additional industries and 
workshops—cannot hope to provide work for any 
considerable numbers, and as, in any case, the 
Jewish economy does in fact absorb practically all 
Arabs seeking work, it seems that there is no al- 
ternative but to accept the situation and legalize 
it by granting official recognition by the Labor 
Exchange to workers in all places who are legally 
entitled to work and who have been at least six 
months at their job. It is also necessary to open 
additional labor exchanges in key places in Arab 
districts, working in conjunction with the State 
Labor Exchange, in those spheres where the latter 
can help them cover some of their requirements. 

It is likewise only right to encourage the movement 
of young Arabs from the villages to the towns 
where they see more chance of employment. They 
should receive assistance in housing and in settling 
down generally. 

In considering the whole problem of employment, 
the matter of the employment of young people should 
not be ignored. Even more than adults, it is the young 
people who find no work near their homes and 
venture further afield to Jewish towns and settle- 
ments. These youngsters, like their elders, do not 
find jobs through the official channels, and are, there- 
fore, usually exploited by their employers, working 
for a very low rate of pay and without any social 
benefits. It is also a problem to find work for the 
youngsters graduating from high school and trade 
schools. A way must be found, beginning in the 
mixed towns, to give the Arab working youth 
the same rights as their Jewish counterpart; as re- 
gards the youth in the villages, all the interested 
bodies must jointly seek ways of planning their 
employment. 


Education and Cultural Activities 


LONGSIDE the social and economical development 

of the Arab sector in the State, there has been 
marked progress in educational spheres. In 1948, 
there were 353 elementary-school classes in Arab 
areas; today there are 1,215. Besides this, there 
are thirty high-school classes today, compared to 
but one then. More than 120 boys and girls are 
studying at the Teacher’s Seminary in Jaffa and 
an equal number of Arab students are at the uni- 
versities in Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv and at the Tech- 
nion in Haifa. 

There is, however. still much to be done in im- 
proving the syllabus of their studies and in preparing 
suitable text-books. The Book Fund of the Arab 
Department of the Histadrut, in conjunction with 
the Department of Education, has begun publication 
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of a number of readers and text-books (so far ty 
text-books and the first reader have appeared this 
month). An additional problem is that the majority 
of teachers are unqualified and this is probably ox 
of the reasons for the comparatively low standard 
of education in the Arab sector. School accommo. 
dation is appalling in some villages and something 
should be done in this direction before the ney, 
school-year. 

Certain progress can be noted in vocational traip. 
ing. However, there is a trend among the Arabs 
to send their children for a classical education and 
it would therefore be necessary to make an extensiye 
campaign to induce more students to go to trad 
schools. The Histadrut has taken an important step 
in this direction, encouraging the registration of 
Arab students in existing trade-schools and reserving 
quite a number of places for them, with promise 
of scholarships for needy students. All this, of cours, 
refers to those who are studying. But the majority 
of the youth in the Arab villages are working youth 
who have never managed to reach secondary school 
and sometimes have not even finished elementary 
school. For the sake of these, it would be desirable 
to arrange courses and evening classes for general 
education and especially vocational tuition. Only 
lately, since the inclusion of Arabs as full member 
of the Histadrut, has a serious start been made in 
this direction and more than one hundred pupils 
are already studying at evening trade-schools of 
Hano’ar Ha’oved Veha’lomed (Working and Student 
Youth) in Nazareth; these have been set up in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labor. 

An entirely different situation exists regarding 
culture. Although all kinds of cultural activities, 
through correspondence and lectures, have been 
attempted within the Arab community, this point 
has not yet been solved, mostly because there is 
no such thing as a typical Israeli-Arab tradition and 
culture. We have already seen the problems faced 
by the Arab intellectuals, but it should be stressed 
that within this stratum of society young poets 
and authors are emerging who seem, objectively 
speaking, to have the makings of being forerunners 
of an Israeli-Arab culture in this country. 

Here, however, we are faced with rather a worry- 
ing aspect, because a number of these writers and 
poets are torn between their desire to give ful 
expression to their feeling of absorption as Arab 
citizens in the life of the State of Israel and between 
the national pan-Arab influences penetrating to them 
from outside. This conflict leaves a mark on their 
work or, still worse, affects the quality of their 
writing .It is imperative to instil in these circles 
the consciousness of being a part of the State and 
identified with it so that, through them, we may 
able to attain to an Israeli-Arab culture and tr 
dition based on the ancient classical cultures of both 
nations. 
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Conclusion 


. THE framework of this article it is not possible 
to deal with all the various problems affecting 
the Arabs in the State. I should, however, like to 
wnclude with a few remarks about the work and 
pans of the Histadrut in this field. In January, 
1960, active steps were taken to execute the resolution 
of the 71st Histadrut Council meeting which called 
fr the inclusion of Arab workers within the His- 
drut. Today, the number of such members in 
the Histadrut has already reached 25,000 and their 
egistration is steadily increasing. 


Thousands of Arab workers have been absorbed 
within the various trade unions, now striving to 
rise the Arab workers’ pay and to bring it up to 
Jewish standards. The Arab members can take ad- 
vantage of all the insurance and trade funds such 
ys; National Insurance Fund for Building Workers, 
National Insurance Fund for Agricultural Workers, 
Social Service Fund for Non-Permanent Workers 
and mutual aid funds. Surprisingly enough, the 
trade unions have met with difficulties in organizing 
the workers and obtaining decent working con- 
ditions for them among Arab employers—of all 
people. However, thanks to considerable effort and 
explanation we have made marked progress along 
these lines. 

Lately, the Kupat Holim (Workers’ Sick Fund) 
has opened a number of new clinics in Arab villages. 
By the end of the year, the number should rise from 
l2 to 25. 

The Histadrut plans to extend the co-operative 
system by establishing additional co-operative agri- 
cultural societies, such as societies for the cultivation 
and marketing of tobacco, as well as manufacturing 
societies in crafts and small industries. Special atten- 
tion is being devoted to the establishment of addi- 
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tional housing societies. The Histadrut is always 
ready to help wherever there appears to be a possible 
source of employment in the Arab districts. 

A special department has been set up by the Arab 
Department of the Histadrut to deal with the 
problems affecting the intelligentsia and the youth. 
Work has already been found for quite a number of 
intellectuals, mostly in the Histadrut sectors, and 
new places of employment are constantly being 
sought suited to the others, both in Government 
service and in the private sector. Intensive vocational 
training is being organized, extending the network 
of evening classes for working youth. 

With the transfer of the daily paper Alyaum to 
the Histadrut, the editorial board has been changed 
and a number of Arab members have been added. 
Within the first three months its circulation has 
been trebled. We have also just published the first 
issue of a bi-weekly youth magazine in Arabic—the 
only one of its kind in the country. This month the 
first issue of a monthly literary and social magazine 
has appeared in the Arabic language. 

The Department of Arab Workers, together with 
the Women Workers’ Council (Moetzet Hapoalot), 
also has a special section devoted to the interests 
of Arab women. Its work is done mostly through 
clubs in the various centers. Its training and cul- 
tural work can have an immense influence and it 
is a most important contribution towards raising 
the status and outlook of the woman within Arab 
society. 

The Histadrut has always maintained contact 
between Arab and Jewish workers, asserting the 
unity of workers of all nations. Now, with the 
addition of more than 25,000 Arab members, it 
is fully aware of its great responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to achieve the full integration of 
Arab citizens of Israel in its ranks. 


The First Arab Collective Settlement 
in Israel 


by Gideon Weigert 


NE OF the major obstacles which have retarded 
the progress of the young co-operative move- 
ment of Israel Arabs—now embracing 5,000 members 
organized in 65 societies—was the lack of mutual 
confidence among the members. This is the inevitable 
result of the age-old distrust between villagers from 
the same locality who belong to different clans and 
families—a distrust which for centuries has been 
a well-known feature of rural Arab society. This 
factor in 1950 appeared as the main obstruction to 
the growth of the first Arab kibbutz in Israel, located 
near Lydda, and led to its break-up. Officials of Arab 


housing and irrigation co-operatives have empha- 
sized the existence of this evil, pointing out that 
its removal is “fa must” for any real development 
of productive societies, whose success depends on close 
co-operation between members and mutual confi- 
dence. 

Observers have repeatedly questioned if it were 
not possible to surmount this obtsacle by setting up 
Arab co-operatives on a clan basis, with members 
drawn only from those in the same family. This had 
never been tried in the past. But today the answer 
to such a question may be made in the affirmative. 
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Al Intaj (“Production”), an agricultural society 
founded in the Druse village of Usfiah on Mount 
Carmel in 1952, proved the workability of this 
type of co-operative, with remarkable progress pos- 
sible. 

What made it possible for Al Intaj to become 
a success? Mr. Hassan Zahar, a member of the 
co-operative’s committee, gave this reply: 

1. Members of the clan possessed their own land 
but lack of a united effort prevented them obtaining 
a modern irrigation system. 

2. Family lands were not held individually but 
collectively (known as musha’a). 

3. The co-operative’s nine members had all ex- 
tensive experience in agriculture, having worked on 
a hired basis for nearby Jewish collective settlements. 

4. The members believed in intensive farming, 
which meant a larger income than could be earned 
by an individual farmer. 

§. The members are disinclined to queue up at 
labor-exchange offices to look for work as long as 
they possessed land which they could work—as well 
as their financial difficulties. 

Al Intaj thus started operating in 1952 after 
registering with the Ministry of Labor, and after 
each of the nine founding members paid an initial 
share of IL 177. This family co-operative thus came 
into being with an initial working capital of IL 1,600, 
150 dunams of rocky land near their village on 
Mount Carmel and another 150 dunams on the 
coastal plain near Haifa, the latter well-suited for 
irrigated crops. 

Asked if the co-operative suffered the same grow- 
ing pains of other such enterprises, Jewish and 
Arab, Zahar replied that this was not the case. “We 
are all brothers or cousins; there was never a question 
of lack of trust or confidence. On the contrary, 
each member vied with the others in sacrifices to 
benefit the co-operative as a whole. The communal 
character of the family lands, and the fact that none 
knew exactly the extent of his plot of ground, only 
contributed to making ties still closer among us.” 

Zahar explained how the project began to function. 
Half of the original capital of IL 1,600 was paid to 
the Mekorot water company for water rights and 
the purchase of 200 meters of pipe for irrigation. 
Twenty dunams were put under irrigation the first 
year. “Even then,” he said, “we were surprised at 
the results we achieved.” He listed some of these: 
a harvest of forty tons of vegetables the first season, 
of which tomatoes and eggplants each yielded three 
tons, with green peppers totaling a ton and a half. 
The first balance sheet showed a IL-3 working day. 
After paying all expenses, there was a surplus of 
IL 300 to repay part of their debts. 

Since that modest beginning in 1952, Al Intaj has 
made swift progress. Its twenty dunams of irrigated 
land expanded to eighty dunams, its water rights 
of 20,000 cubic meters are now 32,000 cubic meters, 
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while IL 9,600 in loans were obtained, of which 
all but IL 1,000 have been repaid. 

The basis of the group’s success was the unique 
social foundation on which it was originally built 
one not to be found in any other minority society— 
and which was able to withstand all difficulties jn , 
period of eight years. 

Right from the start, each member agreed to leas: 
to the co-operative his share of the family land 
for five years. The first annual meeting of the body 
also decided to fix its payment per working day in 
accordance with the size of the families. For example, 
a bachelor would receive less than the father of two 
children, who in turn would receive less than a fathe 
of four children. Thus, a bachelor member of Al 
Intaj in 1955 was allotted payment for 80-100 work 
days, compared with about 200 days for a father 
of more than two children. 

With the irrigated land area increasing year by 
year, the number of work days for distribution 
among members rose from 712 in 1952/53 to 2,277 
in 1958/59. Profits rose from IL 332 to IL 907. 


At the end of 1958, the co-operative’s assets 
reached IL 11,507 after allowing for depreciation. 
An important decision was adopted in 1955 at the 
annual meeting, after it became apparent that work, 
especially during the harvest season, had increased 
to such an extent that the members could not cope 
with it without outside help. It was agreed to call 
on their women folk for aid (similar to arrangements 
in Jewish collective settlements) together with their 
children (over the age of 10) for work during week 
ends and holidays. Ever since, the wives and children 
of members have unhesitatingly contributed an 
average of four days of work a month during the 
harvest period. 

From 1957 on, the society diverted 25 per cent 
of its net profits to the repayment of debts and to 
increasing its assets in machinery and other equip- 
ment. But Al Intaj’s activities were not limited only 
to the benefit of its members. In many instances 
the co-operative extended assistance to the fellow 
villagers of Usfiya, such as renting its tractor for 
ploughing, or underwriting loans to needy villager 
for the purchase of seed and fertilizer. 


L INTAJ today stands at the threshold of a new 

period. Fourteen new members, all of the Zaha 
clan of Usfiya, are about to join the nine origind 
members in forming a new Arab co-operative, alw 
to be known as “Al Intaj,” a collective mosha 
settlement near the Haifa-Nazareth highway and 
on Zahar clan lands. 


Two years ago, the society submitted a detailed 
plan to the Ministry of Interior’s Planning Divisio 
for the building of the first minority comm 
settlement. Another co-operative would have becopt 
exasperated at the slow grinding of the mills 
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yreaucracy, which held up these plans and trans- 
fred them to the Ministry of Defense, which in 
wm kept them for a year before granting its final 
ipproval. The needed permit, however, was still 
jot issued as months passed before the Planning 
Division finally saw fit to release it. But now it will 
wot be long before Israel’s first Arab moshav will 
become a going concern. 

Zahar now proudly says: “The Al Intaj moshav 
vil have a population of 120 persons, and will 
possess such regular services as a kindergarten, a 
goperative shop, a club, electricity and water sup- 
ly, and its own sanitary service. We hope in the 
got too distant future to set up a small canning 
plant which will use the surplus vegetables which 
we shall grow.” 
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As a co-operative society, Al Intaj will have top 
priority in obtaining loans for housing from the 
Ministry of Labor Housing Division at a rate of 
IL 2,500 per unit. Labor experts see in this unique so- 
ciety ‘“‘a school for family co-operatives.” If the co- 
operative spirit can be introduced into the more than 
one hundred Arab villages in Israel by this method 
which bypasses the mistrust and lack of confidence 
which hampered the movement, then a completely 
new outlook will be opened up for Israel’s 235,000 
Arabs. The agricultural societies could then be 
extended into the field of housing, stores and market- 
ing. If the experiment of Al Intaj means anything, 
it proves that the strong family ties of Arab society 
can not only be an obstacle, but may also be a 
stimulus to progress and success. 


Kupat Holim Celebrates Its Jubilee 


by Itzhak Kanev 


eg Houm,* the main mutual-aid institution 
of the Histadrut, has done exceptional work in 
the absorption and ingathering of the exiles through 
mass immigration, placing at their disposal all of 
its institutions, activities and experience. 

It is not within the competence of voluntary in- 
surance institutions to solve the specific complicated 
problems of health insurance. Modern systems of 
diagnosis and treatment, expensive drugs, enlarge- 
ment of hospitalization, require enormous means. 
These factors naturally influence health insurance 
and health services in all countries, but their effects 
are felt still more in Israel, where sickness insurance 
embraces large population strata of new immigrants 
in need of medical aid. All this causes a lack of 
financial stability. Only the transition to compulsory 
health insurance will be able to solve the existing 
problems and difficulties. 

A compulsory health-insurance scheme would 
start off with the tremendous advantage of the ex- 
perience and organizational network of the Kupat 
Holim of the Histadrut whose institutions and 
services are a guarantee that such health insurance 
can be quickly and efficiently implemented. In dis- 
cussing the problems of social insurance and the 
transition to compulsory health-insurance, we would 
do well to learn from the experience of the country’s 
largest sick fund and study the fifty-years’ work 
of Kupat Holim of the Histadrut. 


The History of Health Insurance in Israel 


THE beginning of health insurance in Israel can be 


traced from the beginning of Jewish agricultural 


* “Sick Fund.” 


labor in the country. The difficulties of adaptation 
to hard physical labor, the poor food and neglected 
sanitary conditions, lowered the Jewish workers’ 
resistance to illness, and the health service existing 
at the time was unable to cope with the situation. 
The first pioneers—agricultural workers—realized 
that without some sort of mutual help in time of 
illness, they would not be able to carry on, and the 
Kupat Holim, therefore, came into being despite the 
great difficulty of organizing a handful of workers. 

There were three distinct stages of development 
in the history of Kupat Holim: (a) its establishment; 


(b) the setting up of independent health institutions; 


(c) the absorption of mass immigration and their 
adaptation to conditions in the State. 

At the first conference of the Federation of 
Agricultural Workers in Judea in 1911, it was de- 
cided to establish a sick fund based on the principles 
of: mutual help among members of the fund and 
medical help for any member who required it. Mem- 
bers would have to pay an initial entrance fee and 
then monthly dues. Each member would actually 
help care for the sick. Workers and craftsmen who 
earned a living by their own physical labor would 
be accepted as members. 

The First World War brought in its wake much 
suffering, hardship, unemployment and deprivation, 
hunger and endemic diseases, which had a devas- 
tating effect upon the workers in the country. IIl- 
ness and mortality reached a peak among immigrants 
from Yemen and the work of Kupat Holim among 
the Yemenites at the time will be recorded as an 
outstanding page in the history of health insurance 
and social medical care in Israel. 
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Organized Medical Care (1921-1948) 


As a result of the third immigration wave at the 
end of the First World War, the number of workers 
in the country was considerably increased. In 1920, 
the Federation of Jewish Workers—the Histadrut— 
was established, and health insurance in the form of 
Kupat Holim was expanded. Medical institutions 
were built, the medical staff was increased, and or- 
ganized medical care of members was initiated. 

Three lines of policy in health insurance distin- 
guished the upbuilding of a social medical service 
at the time: (a) a co-operative organization based 
on the mutual help of the working community; 
(b) constructive independent activity in the field 
of medicine; (c) dynamic enterprise and special 
undertakings in the sphere of health in agricultural 
settlements, among workers in industry, in public 
service, in defense, and in medical care for unem- 
ployed. As a result, the Workers’ Health Insurance 
institution occupied a very important position in 


the upbuilding of the country. 


Kupat Holim in the State 


With the establishment of the State, there was a 
rapid growth in the development of health insurance. 
At the beginning of 1960, the population of the 
State was estimated at 2,089,000 of which 1,859,000 
were Jews and 230,000 were non-Jews. In 1912, 
there were 150 members insured in the general Sick 
Fund (Kupat Holim); their number rose from 
320,000 in 1948 to 1,383,000 in 1960 — 66% of 
the total population. As the principal health in- 
surance institution in the country, Kupat Holim 
had first to adapt its work to the specific needs of 
the pioneering settlers unaccustomed to the semi- 
tropical climate, and later to the thousands of immi- 
grants from Oriental countries and the weak and 
sick who had suffered so much in the Nazi concen- 
tration-camps. 


The Insured Public 


MONG the members of Kupat Holim there are 

workers of every type, professional and non- 
professional: workers in agriculture and all branches 
of the economy, in industry, trade, public works, 
marine services, and in the professions, throughout 
the country. 


Services and Benefits 


Members of Kupat Holim are entitled to the fol- 
lowing services and benefits: (1) medical care; 
(2) convalescence care; (3) payment for sick leave 
(sickness cash benefits); (4) mother and child wel- 
fare service; (5) preventive health service; (6) med- 
ical attention for families; (7) medical treatment in 
case of accidents at work; (8) care of the chronical- 
ly ill by means of a special disability fund. 

Medical care embraces: medical service in clinics 
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or at home by general practitioners, specialists and 
nurses; hospitalization in hospitals of Kupat Holim, 
Government or municipal hospitals, or Hadassah 
institutions; special medical care (such as physio. 
therapy, X-rays, dental care, medical tests); medj- 
cines and pharmaceutical necessities in the pharmacies 
and dispensaries of Kupat Holim. Maternity care 
includes special prenatal and mother and infant wel. 
fare centers. 

Medical help is provided also for families of in. 
sured members in two ways: (a) family insurance 
(if head of the family pays additional dues of 80% 
of the usual rates, his family is entitled to free 
medical care from all services and hospitalization); 
(b) limited insurance (if insured head of the family 
does not pay any family insurance fee, his family js 
entitled to certain medical care free of charge but 
must pay—at reduced rates—for specialists, medi- 
cines, hospitalization, X-rays, etc.) 95% of all fami- 
lies prefer the family insurance scheme. 


Kupat Holim and the 
Absorption of Immigrants 


[sR4EL’s society is formed from the mass immi- 

gration of various communities, with different 
cultures and standards of living and serves as a social 
experiment which is keenly followed by the whole 
world, particularly by those states themselves in the 
course of development. Our social policy—the care 
of the individual—plays a vital part in the welding 
of the ethnic groups and different communities 
into one nation. Among the various social services 
the health service is, together with education, one 
of the most important factors in this process. (The 
most important of all is the Israel Defense Forces 
which besides its main task—the security of the 
State-—is the principal instrument of acculturation in 
the State.) 

Four institutions serve to aid the integration of 
newly-arrived immigrants with respect to health: 
(a) The Health Ministry, controlling and effecting 
various medical tests, maintaining part of hospitali- 
zation and preventive medical services; (b) Malben 
(American Joint Distribution Committee services in 
Israel) for the care of chronically ill and handicapped 
immigrants; (c) Hadassah (mainly training of phy- 
sicians); (d) Kupat Holim. This bears the brunt 
of caring for the health of the immigrants. 

Since 1948, when the State was established, official 
figures place the number of new arrivals at 948,989, 
of which—according to an agreement with the Jew- 
ish Agency—888,241, i.e., 93.6%, were accepted 
as members of the Kupat Holim. They are granted 
a number of special privileges by the Histadrut 
and Kupat Holim; this is possibly only because of 
the fact that Kupat Holim is a mutual aid institution. 
While a certain number usually drop out in time, 
the majority, especially those in new immigrant 
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gttlements, in villages and development areas, remain 
members, and the membership in Kupat Holim 
wday is 1,400,000—compared to 320,000 in 1948. 

The health institutions of the country—first and 
foremost Kupat Holim—were charged with the task 
of organizing medical services for all new immigrant 
gttlements: extending hospital facilities and opening 
hundreds of new clinics in towns and villages and 
developing preventive medical and rehabilitation 
grvices, in order to bring about within a few years 
health standards among new immigrants equal to 
that of the rest of the community. 

The country opened its gates to whole communities 
and groups without any restrictions whatever as 
regards their state of health or illnesses, and a con- 
siderable number were in fact ill. Quite a number 
from Asia and Africa—and even from some Euro- 
pean countries—had practically no idea of public 
or personal hygiene and had very little idea of modern 
health-care. Indeed, as a result of such mass immi- 
gration the health situation in the country deteri- 
orated considerably but the situation was quickly 
saved by the health services and institutions of the 
country, and the quick adaptation of the immigrants 
to the elementary health requirements of their new 
environment. 


Kupat Helim and the 
Integration cof Communities 


EsPITE the shortage of doctors and nurses in cer- 
tain rural districts, Israel can serve as an example 
with the efficient and advanced health services it 
provides for agricultural communities and in de- 
velopment areas. This is largely due to the mutual 
aid and countrywide framework of Kupat Holim. 
It is a firm policy of Kupat Holim to pay special 
attention to village needs. Practically every new 
settlement is provided for by Kupat Holim, in addi- 
tion to the veteran settlements, kibbutzim (collective 
settlements), moshavim (smallholders’ agricultural 
settlements) and a number of moshavot (agricultural 
villages). The fact that Kupat Holim has established 
and maintains hospitals outside the towns and mainly 
in agricultural areas is of inestimable value for the 
rural districts, especially for new immigrants. These 
hospitals are medical centers for whole areas—for 
the local doctors in outlying points and for all 
health services of the neighborhood. 


Kupat Helim in the Negev: 
An Example of Mutual Aid 


One of the most conspicuous examples of mutual 













aid is shown by the activities of Kupat Holim in 
the Negev. Kupat Holim maintains 103 clinics 
there, divided into twenty districts. In these districts, 
there are ninety health centers, providing medical 
attention and health education. 

The annual budget of Kupat Holim in the Negev 
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for 1959/60 was IL3.8 million. IL 2,500,000 is 
covered by local income (from membership fees 
and the employers’ equalization tax), and the deficit 
is made up from the general budget of the institution. 
When its new hospital is opened, the local deficit 
is expected to reach IL4 million. Obviously, the 
members of Kupat Holim in the Negev cannot them- 
selves establish and maintain a network of medical 
institutes. This is done by Kupat Holim, thanks 
to the principle of mutual aid between new and 
established districts. 

Kupat Holim has also established a central clinic 
in Beersheba and is endeavoring to arrange for spe- 
cialists in different branches to settle there. Its great- 
est achievement is the hospital, of 300 beds, built 
and equipped in the most up-to-date way with 
due regard to weather conditions in the Negev. The 
planning and building of this hospital took only 
three years. 


Hospitalization 


In the first decade of the State, Kupat Holim 
erected a large additional modern building for the 
Beilinson Hospital. This has become its central hos- 
pital. Kaplan Hospital was erected mainly to serve 
immigrant settlements in the South; and other hos- 
pitals were enlarged by the addition of new wings 
and more beds. The number of beds available in 
all general hospitals of Kupat Holim is today about 
two thousand, compared with 498 in 1948. 

Additional institutions have been added to hos- 
pitals treating prolonged illnesses: lung diseases, ner- 
vous diseases, etc., with 700 beds now as compared 
with 255 in 1948. The number of Kupat Holim 
clinics in the length and breadth of the country— 
even in the smallest and most recent settlements— 
is today 923, compared with 373 in 1948. A net- 
work of thirty X-ray institutes has been set up, 
as well as 115 laboratories, 149 pharmacies, 49 physi- 
otherapy institutes, 16 convalescent homes with a 
total of 675 beds, dental clinics and various other in- 
stitutions. All branches of preventive medical ser- 
vices have been extended, and there are now 192 
mother and infant welfare centers—especially in 
settlements of new immigrants who have many more 
children than the older settlers. 

Health education has been greatly increased, as 
has also the department for industrial medicine. 
The monthly publication Eitanim on health is be- 
coming increasingly popular and conducts various 
explanatory activities directly, by correspondence, 
and on the radio. 

Great strides forward have been made in extending 
and correlating preventive and curative medical 
services. 


Research 
A Kupat Holim medical research institute has 
been set up attached to the Beilinson Hospital. 
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Kupat Holim has allocated a special fund to en- 
courage research, and each year the Meyer prize is 
granted for research and medical work. Kupat 
Holim has also established a special department for 
research into health problems from an economic 
and social point of view. 


Rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation activities of the Disability Fund 
have been effected in conjunction with Kupat Holim 
since the amalgamation of this fund with Kupat 
Holim in 1959. Kupat Holim is mainly concerned 
with medical rehabilitation—although also to some 
extent with social and vocational rehabilitation—and 
this work is done in co-operation with other insti- 
tutions. 


Results and Achievements 

Kupat Holim has expended more than IL 40 million 
on enlarging existing buildings and institutes and 
erecting new buildings to cope with the needs of 
the increasing population. In the integration of 
the different communities of new immigrants, an 
important achievement is the fair distribution of 
medical services between the old and new communi- 
ties and closing the gap between them as regards 
standards of health and medical attention. The large 
proportion of the population who are insured mem- 
bers in Kupat Holim serves as a measure of the 
achievements of its health services: 65% of the 
total population and 70% of the Jewish population 
is insured in Kupat Holim. 

A gauge of progress in the health and social 
conditions of a society is the longevity of its in- 
habitants. Overcoming epidemics, lowering the mor- 
tality rate (especially infant mortality), raising the 
standard of life and of culture—all these contribute 
to the chances of longevity, which in turn proves 
that the hundreds and thousands of immigrants, 
from Europe and Eastern countries, have become 
quickly and well integrated and have adapted them- 
selves to the social and health conditions of the coun- 
try. The life span, according to 1958 statistics, is 
69.5 years for men and 72.5 years for women. 
In this sphere, we are on a par with countries like 
England and the United States and are even ap- 
proaching the Scandinavian figures. 

The general mortality rate decreased from 6.8 
per 1,000 persons in 1949 to 5.8 in 1959. Infant 
mortality fell from 51.7 per 1,000 in 1949 to 27.7 
in 1959; mortality in childbirth, from 1.15 in 1949 
to 0.58 per 1,000 births in 1958. 

Control of endemic diseases such as malaria, typhus, 
trachoma, skin diseases, serve as an important in- 
dication of our medical achievements. Considerable 
decrease is seen in that oldest of social diseases— 
tuberculosis. Mortality rate here fell from 18 for 
every 100 in 1951 to 4.7 in 1958. And this despite 
the fact that among the new immigrants were a 
large number of cases of lung infection. 


JEWIsH FRonTpR 


Towards National Health Insurance 


N JUNE, 1957, the Minister of Labor, following 

a Cabinet decision, appointed a planning com. 
mission, headed by the writer, to study the possi. 
bilities of introducing a system of compulsory health 
insurance in Israel. In December, 1958, the com. 
mission submitted its report to the Government 
and published its recommendations. It recommended 
the following: (a) a compulsory health insurance 
plan to be introduced by expanding the scope of the 
present National Insurance Law; (b) the plan to 
be implemented through the existing sick funds, but 
their activities to be co-ordinated and in time th 
whole population to be covered by health insurance, 
Public health services and special hospitals are to be 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Health and 
other public bodies; all other services to come under 
the National Health Insurance Plan and this is to 
be implemented in two stages. 

The report also makes the following main recom- 
mendations: (a) extension of the sphere of national 
insurance without markedly increasing the financial 
burden on the national economy; (b) operation 
through existing insurance institutions (this wil 
require the co-operation of all concerned; the co- 
ordination of their activities to be achieved with the 
help of the National Health Insurance Council and 
the Equalization Fund); (c) non-governmental 
institutions engaged in public health—Hadassah, 
the municipalities, Malben, and Sick Funds—to 
continue their activities; (d) benefits and insurance 
payments to be made uniform in all Sick Funds; 
(e) employers, public and private, to make compul- 
sory payments towards health insurance; (f) restric- 
tions in effect under the voluntary system— age 
limits, exclusion of certain diseases, etc., to be 
abolished; (g) a limited expansion of benefits to 
be effected; (h) full medical care for the families 
of the insured to be provided without additional 
family insurance payments; (i) a National Hos- 
pitalization Authority to be established to co- 
ordinate the work of the country’s hospitals; and 
legislation to assure minimum hospital standards; 
(j) all social cases to be included in this plan. 


Conclusion 


upaT Hoim, the Health Insurance Organization 
of the Histadrut, founded in 1911 by the agri- 
cultural workers of Judea, is now approaching its 
§0th anniversary. It is my hope that the implementa- 
tion of the Compulsory Health Insurance Plan will 
solve existing health problems. At a later stage, 
I believe that it should be possible for the State 
to support a general National Health Service to be 
maintained by the general revenue and not by in- 
surance contributions. The implementation of such 
a plan would lead to a more equal distribution of 
the national income. 
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Monumentum Aere Perennius 
(More Lasting than Brass) 


oo was beginning to feel his age. Of 
late it cost him an ever greater effort to prise 
himself from bed in the morning. The fog of sleepi- 
yess would cloud his brain longer, the chill morning 
ir bit deeper into his flesh, and the network of 
shes and pains spread relentlessly further over his 
body. Nowadays, he often found himself fumbling 
over some operation which he had always executed 
yith automatic, unthinking precision. 

Now, as he stood outside the kibbutz dining-hall 
waiting for the tractor and cart that would take 
him and the other dozen or so chaverim out. to their 
day’s work in the fields, he found he could not even 
concentrate his thoughts properly on the schedule 
for the day. However, he pulled himself together 
and gave the requisite instructions to the four men 
who worked under him in the banana plantation. 
The chugging of the tractor became audible, in- 
jecting a pulse of life into the bleak yard at the 
back of the dining-hall. The group of dowdily clad 
figures stirred, there was a clattering of heavy work- 
boots on the concrete, and a little animation came 
into the dull and grumpy early-morning faces. The 
tractor drew up and they all clambered heavily 
into the cart. At the last moment, 14-year-old Avi 
came running up, his bootlaces still untied, and just 
managed to save himself a long run out to the 
plantation and a dressing-down from Menachem 
for being late. 

“G’morning! G’morning, Menachem!” he called 
cheerfully as he sat down on the floor of the cart 
and began attending to his laces. 

“Good morning, Avi,” said Menachem absently. 
A few of the others murmured good-morning, too. 

“Why don’t you get up in time?” said Yakov 
reprovingly in his precise, mincing accents. 

“But I did get up in time,” grinned Avi, “Here 
I am.” 

A few mouths twitched in the beginning of a 
smile. Yakov raised his eyebrows, pursed his lips 
disapprovingly, and said: “You barely reached the 
cart in time. What if you had missed it?” 

“I'd have gone out on foot,” replied Avi, his grin 
broadening. 

“Then you would have been late for work,” said 
Yakov, hot on the trail. 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Avi innocently. 

“Then you ought to get up in time so as not 





to be late for the tractor,” said Yakov, a note of 
triumph creeping into his voice. 


by Bernard S. Super 


Avi thought, “What a nudnik!” and said, barely 
able to keep from laughing, “But I did get up 
in time, and I didn’t miss the cart, and I wasn’t late!” 

Yakov clicked his tongue in exasperation. ““You’re 
still a young whippersnapper; you’ve got a lot to 
learn!” he said hostilely. 

Avi smiled broadly at him and said, “Will you 
teach me?” Then, as it occurred to him how much 
Yakov resembled Shlomo’s mimicry of him, Avi 
burst out laughing. Most of the chaverim had 
secretly been on his side, but now, feeling that 
the boy had encroached too far on the privileges 
of age, instantly changes sides. 

“That’s enough, Avi,” said Menachem quietly, 
rousing himself from his thoughts. Avi abruptly 
stopped laughing. 

Menachem sank back into his ruminations. 
*. ,. that’s how it is,” he was thinking, “you work 
along like a horse day after day, year in and year out, 
always thinking about next year, always a little 
behind and always straining to catch up. You 
think that if only we get good rains next winter, or 
good prices next spring, or if the plantation would 
like an extra couple of years before you have to 
plough it under, or some such thing, then you'll 
be in the clear. The branch will make a pile and 
you'll be able to buy all the equipment you’ve been 
fighting for all along; you'll have breathing space 
to reorganize, put in those improvements . . . so 
you get up on rainy days, too, and when you're 
sick, and you work extra hours, and shabbatot .. . 
and you never take all that leave that is piling 
up, and you say to hell with the idlers and the 
parasites, and keep on going in spite of everything, 
and what does it lead to? . . . One day you get 
up—-it’s an ordinary day . . . same clothes, same 
smelly socks, same beastly tea, same faces, same fields, 
same work to do; situation a little better than last 
year, perhaps, but you're still behind .. . and you 
suddenly realize that you’re old. An old man. At 
the other end of life. All past and no future. What 
you’ve done, you’ve done. That’s all there is. There 
is going to be no more catching up, no more making 
up for lost time, no correcting past mistakes. You’ve 
spent your capital of health, strength and will 
power. ... You just can’t take it any more .. . just 
can’t take it... .” 


HE TRACTOR stopped. Menachem and Avi got off. 
The others would be dropped off further on, in 
other parts of the farm. They were at the edge 
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of the banana plantation, near a rough, corrugated 
iron shed in which their tools were kept. Menachem 
unlocked the door and they got ready for work. Avi 
shouldered the pressure cylinder filled with crude oil, 
to which was attached a long brass ejector which 
released a jet of oil when the spring handle was 
pressed. In his left hand he carried a sticker, a long 
rod with a hollcw, sharpened tip. Menachem wielded 
a two-foot-long knife and carried the water-can. 
They walked to the row where they had stopped 
yesterday and resumed thinning the plants. 


Avi sneaked a glance at Menachem as he moved 
from cluster to cluster, methodically chopping off 
the superfluous shoots—next year’s generation of 
banana plants which grew out of the roots of the 
mother plant. Avi’s job was to stab the truncated 
shoot to the heart with his sticker and then insert 
the tip of his ejecter into the wound and administer 
a lethal shot of oil to make sure the shoot died. He 
noticed that the old settler looked more bent than 
usual; the crinkly bags under his eyes were purplish 
and the ruddy glow that usually shone through 
his weather-beaten cheeks seemed to have faded. 


As they worked on, the sun rose higher and pene- 
trated through the luxuriant foliage of the banana 
plants. The heat was oppressive, and Avi found the 
smell of the oil very trying. At last it was ten 
o’clock. They completed the row they were working 
on and walked back to the water-can. Avi sighed 
with relief. At least twenty minutes rest lay ahead. 
He went to fill his oil cylinder from the barrel at 
the corner of the plantation, and when he started 

ack he saw that Menachem had taken the water- 

can and was moving away from the plantation 
towards a little hillock crowned by a gnarled old 
carob tree. Avi followed, surprised, and thinking 
it a waste of precious rest-time. 


Menachem sat down, propping himself up against 
the trunk of the carob; Avi came up and sat down 
on a boulder close by. The hillock was just high 
enough to give them a clear view of the settlement 
above the weird, green sea of sluggishly waving 
banana fronds. Menachem’s eyes passed slowly back 
and forth across the panorama, taking in every 
detail—every building, every field, every pathway, 
every bump and twist of the surrounding terrain. 
He felt sick and numb with weariness. His ears 
were ringing, and every now and then the whole 
scene, quivering in the heat, would appear to shake 
as though it were a tapestry undulating in the 
draught. 

Presently he began to speak, more to himself than 
to Avi, ramblingly and disconnectedly, phrase by 
phrase, lapsing every now and then into a long rumi- 
nating silence. 

“Thirty-six years. Thirty-six years. How fast they 
have gone by. Thirty-six years ago all this was a 
wilderness; just stones and thorns and scrub. See that 
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hill over there? That’s more or less what it looked 
like. Look at the difference. That one’s dead and th 
one’s alive . . . pulsating with life, you might say, 
It’s got a big economy .. . with a huge debt. It’s fyl 
of people — mostly quarreling with one another poy. 
adays, it seems. Boys and girls have been born inty 
it and never known anything else. You too, Ay, 
For you its existence is self-evident. Can you cop. 
ceive that it once wasn’t there? Just wasn’t there. 
Instead of that kibbutz you’re looking at — anj 
which is practically the only part of the world yo 
know — instead of all those fields that yield nearly 
half-a-million pounds worth of produce per year, 
there was just nothing, naught, nil. Thirty-sy 
years. ...” His voice trailed away. Avi fiddled with 
his bootlace. 


. since, 
...1 was a young, enthusiastic, muscular, hot-blooded 
young chalutz?* The first first day. It seems so close,” 
said Menachem dreamily, “‘as if . . . as if I could reach 
out in time and touch it... .” 


“Can it really be such a long time since . . 


JTowarps the end of the summer of 1924, they st 
“out from Mishmar Haemek, before dawn, in four 
horse-drawn carts, and arrived about an hour before 
sunrise at the site of their future camp. They stopped 
their hilarious singing and piled out of the carts all 
talking volubly and giving each other orders. Yoshk: 
Kossof and Vinya Chachik, who were in charge, 
shouted and gesticulated until they obtained some- 
thing like silence, and organized the work. Eight of 
the boys were detailed to spend the first watch on 
guard against possible interference from the pre- 
sumably hostile surrounding Arab villages. Menz- 
chem, 22 years old, was in this group. He checked 
the heavy rifle and more than half-wished there would 
be a fight so that he could show his mettle. The girls 
were detailed to set up the kitchen tent, deal with 
the provisions and prepare the meals. The rest were 
split up into two groups: one to clear the ground, 
pitch the tents and then put up the barbed-wire 
fence, the other to dig fortifications. Yoshka and 
Vinya ran from place to place supervising the work. 
The youngsters set to with a will. Every two hours 
the eight-man guard was changed, so that during th: 
day every man got four hours comparative rest. The 
remainder of the time they worked like slaves. . .. 
No. No slave ever worked like that. They worked 
with a frenzied zeal, a fanatic idealism, a blissful 
ignorance of reason, characteristic of, and peculiar to 
Second Aliyah chalutzim — a species that sprang up 
for a brief interlude in history, bore fruit, and then 
gradually metamorphosed into something else. “The 
reasonable man endeavors to adapt himself to the 
conditions,” said Bernard Shaw, “the unreasonable 
man persists in trying to adapt the conditions to hin- 
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df. Therefore all progress is due to the unreasonable 


” 


man. 

At about seven-thirty, Menachem’s group guard- 
{uty was over, and after swallowing some food they 
gt to work. He and Liuva started digging a trench 
—he at one end and Liuva at the other. They made 
itarace to see who got past the half-way mark first. 
How the earth flew. How viciously he hacked at a 
joulder that held him up. Desperately he tore away 
the earth around it, loosened it and then heaved it 
y and out of the trench with a strength that was 
not his own. Later in the day, two men had barely 
hen able to roll it away to where it was needed. 
Thud! Thud! Thud! with the pickaxe. Then a few 
muscular scrapes with the mattock, then the spade 
again to fling the earth out of the trench. He attacked 
the solid, stolid earth like a madman. Mentally he 
cursed it with the wildest most outrageous Russian 
curses he knew — he had no breath to curse it out 
loud. 

By all judges the race was declared a tie, but Men- 
ahem knew that had it not been for the boulder, 
he would have beaten the giant Liuva. 

At noon, the girls called out that lunch was ready; 
but, of course, no one budged from his job. No one 
wanted to hear it said of him, even in fun, “Aah, for 
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food he runs!” and apart from that, there was just 
abit more to finish — up to that root ... another 
few centimeters... One more post... one more tent. 
The girls had to drag them to the kitchen-tent, one 
by one, after arguing, cajoling, pleading and scolding 
— by sheer perseverance, in fact. 

Menachem gulped down his food standing. He 
could hardly hold the plate in his torn hands. . . . He 
was now working on the fence — again competing 
Liuva. He would always be competing with Liuva: 
in the early years, in work; later on, in politics. After 
the pilug (‘“‘split”), a wry jest would be made by 
the older members: “In Tel-Tamar, the split wasn’t 
between ‘Mem’ and ‘Aleph’* but between ‘Mem’ and 
‘Lamed’ [Menachem and Liuva].” 


RuNcH! Crunch! Crunch! Three or four hefty 

blows with the pickaxe; then he took the fence 
pole with both hands, raised it above his head and 
brought it down with all his might on the ground. 
It bit into the loosened earth and stood. Then he 
snatched up the sledgehammer and raising it high 
above his head, and rising on tiptoes, he would crash 
it down on the post. He never missed. The post would 
sink a foot at the first blow. Liuva had the advantage 
of him in height but Menachem was quicker, and he 
had a knack of jerking his shoulders so as to get an 
extra “wallop” into the hammer blow. He was quick- 
er at sinking the poles, but Liuva beat him at stretch- 


* In Knesset elections, aleph (“a”) stands for Mapai and 
mem (“‘m’’) stands for Mapam. 
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ing the wire — his weight was an unconquerable 
advantage. He would lean his massive frame on the 
wire and whip it round the post and it needed no 
moze tightening. 

The broiling sun beat down upon the toiling backs. 
Tools grew heavier and heavier, the earth harder and 
harder. Towards sunset, Menachem hardly knew 
what he was doing. His head swam and his arms and 
neck, back and thighs and everything ached, scream- 
ing hysterically at him to let them rest. As the sun 
glided into a notch in the rugged skyline in the west, 
Yoshka and Vinya called a halt, changed the guard, 
and sent the eight rested men to put the finishing 
touches to the fortifications. The camp was finished. 

The girls had prepared a bonfire in the middle of 
the camp area, which they now lit. The workers 
came stumbling over to throw themselves down 
by the fire. The evening meal was unimaginably 
good. Certainly the best they had ever tasted, and 
certainly the best they would taste in a long, long 
time, for it consisted of such luxuries as big por- 
tions of meat, three-egg omelettes, potatoes swimming 
in butter, and lots of fruit. To top it all, each 
person received three mugs of coffee. 

At first they merely masticated dumbly, and only 
female voices could be heard. But the rest and the 
coffee brought them to themselves. Someone struck 
up a tune and they began pouring out their hearts 
in song—triumphant songs, sad songs, martial songs, 
sentimental songs, pioneering songs; some of them 
in Russian and Yiddish, most of them in Hebrew. 
Every now and then someone would be called upon 
to sing a solo—his or her specialty—and this even- 
ing no one played shy until coaxed into coy consent. 
When Menachem’s turn came round, he sang an 
Arabic song he had learnt in Nazareth. It had a 
lilting, noisy chorus in which everybody joined. 

Never had he been so happy—and never would 
be again. Every aching muscle was an exquisite 
pleasure. His whole being was suffused by a blissful, 
luxurious lassitude. He had given every ounce of 
strength he had in him, wrung from his body the 
last drop of energy, conquered it completely with his 
will. 

The red-gold flames of the fire strove upwards, 
writhing and capering in fantastic contortions, 
lighting and enlivening the ring of smooth faces 
and putting sparks into their eyes. Someone cast 
a log upon the bonfire and a scintillating shower 
of racing points of light was released to exist fleeting- 
ly in the air. And Rachel was sitting close beside 
him, touching him. Daringly he put his arm around 
her while they were singing a sentimental song. 
She leaned against him. A rapturous thrill ran 
through his body, and he felt his numbness thawing. 
Peeping over her head he could just make out his 
knobby hand resting on the smooth skin of her 
arm. He raised it for a moment. It left a smudge 
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of blood on her skin. Rachel glanced at it, and then 
at him, and smiled. He dropped his arm, and she 
straigtened up, but did not touch the smudge. In- 
stead, she took his hand and held it in both of hers, 
palm upwards, and gazed at it. How proud he was 
of his hand at that moment—every cut, every crack, 
every blister. It looked good. A peasant who had 
toiled in the fields since early childhood could not 
have produced a better. 


As the song they were singing came to an end 
with a wobbly attempt at harmony, Menachem 
scrambled to his feet. “Hora!” he roared and began 
singing, “David, melech Yisrael, hai, hai ve- 
kayam. ...” Everybody got up and joined in, nobody 
dared admit it was beyond him. They kept going, 
dancing round the bonfire for an hour, then the 
girls dropped out and the boys made it an excuse 
to stop also. Vinya called for silence and announced, 
“And now I would like to say a few words. . . .” He 
didn’t get any further; he was hilariously shouted 
down, his voice drowned in lusty song. However, 
a few minutes later, Yoshka quitened them down 
and asked them to let Vinya have his say. There 
were a few catcalls at first, but the youngsters soon 
quietened down and listened quietly. 


In the high flown euphuisms current in that 
period but with complete sincerity—and unusual 
brevity—Vinya spoke to them of what they had 
done: staked a claim for the Jewish people in an- 
other region of its ancient lost homeland . . . drawn 
one step nearer to the Jewish state . . . realized the 
loftiest pioneering ideal . . . renewed and resur- 
rected ... upbuilt . . . proved this and proved that, 
and so forth and so on. The brilliant conclusion of 
his sermon was drowned in a fanfare of snores. The 
sleepers were half-wakened and dragged to their 
tents. Yoshka and Vinya took turns to watch over 
the guards, see that the change-overs were made on 
time and that they did not fall asleep. 

Menachem stretched out on his blankets and fell 
asleep so quickly he barely had time to complete 
the exultant thought: “I’ve kissed Rachel!” 


real EVERYTHING was new in those days,” said 

Menachem staring into the distance, a spark 
of the old fanatic zeal coming to his eyes and lending 
a strange intensity to his craggy features. “Every- 
thing was great, a truly great adventure. Everything 


was important and meaningful. Can you grasp 
what it was? We were doing something that had 
never been done before, something unique. We 
were snatching an opportunity that might appear 
only once in the whole of history to . . . to resurrect 
a scattered, shattered nation. We were creating 
real solid achievements out of an ethereal belief. . . . 
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“That’s what we’re here for—to create, to make 
things, to act, to build, to convert a bare hill intg 
a settlement. ... 

“Yes, it all seems so ordinary today, so humdrum 
so routine, and too often so discouraging, eveq 
demoralizing. I suppose we really oughtn’t to blamg 
you kids if it appears different to you, if you see the 
petty strife, the friction and the dirt in the yard 
more than you see the ideal, the achievement an 
the whole edifice. If we can forget so completely 
what we once felt and believed with such fervor 
then what demands can we make upon you—wh 
never knew... | 

“I wonder if your job, just to carry on and bear 
the brunt of the work, to keep the machine going 
with all its faults and bad parts, isn’t harder than 
what we did. Perhaps, after all, your generation ; 
to be pitied. Born too late. Just twenty or thi 
years too late... 

“The life that’s nearly drained out of us is in 
these fields and in that settlement nestling out ther 
among the hills. It might seem rather a small, modest 
return for such an enormous amount of effort 
and sacrifice, but .. . somehow . . . I don’t think 50, 
I believe it was worth it . . . that our lives were 
indeed well spent.” 

Menachem fell silent. While talking he had 
appeared to revive somewhat. Now he looked worse 
than before. Avi glanced at his watch: it was nearly 
ten-thirty-five. They had been resting for over 
half-an-hour! At last Menachem roused himself, and 
rose shakily to his feet. 

“Avi, you’re a good lad. Carry on with the thin- 
ning will you? You know how it’s done, don’t you? 
I’m not feeling well and I’m going back in.” 

“Sure, I'll get along” said Avi. He took the knife 
from Menachem’s hand and started towards the 
banana plantation. As he reached the edge of the 
plot he turned to look back, and stood for a few 
minutes watching Menachem’s bowed old figure 
recede, the outlines becoming more and more blurred 
by the shimmering heat waves, seeming to merge 
gradually into a rich brown soil. 

For a few moments Avi’s mind struggled with 
some deep philosophic thought, but somehow it 
didn’t manage to crystallize. He decided he would 
leave the oil apparatus and sticker at the end of the 
row, move down and back with the chopper first, 
and then leave the chopper and do the oiling. Slash! 
Slash! The knife descended and the first two con- 
demned shoots toppled over. Avi looked at the 
clean cuts with pride. 

“I won’t pack up at noon; I’ll work a full dy 
today to make up for Menachem’s going home,’ 
he thought happily. 











